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Mom’s Perfect Day 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
FaTHER, George Dixon 
Motuer, Vera Dizon 
LucttLe Drxon 
Jack Drxon 
Hewen Drxon 
Bossre Drxon 
Mr. Brown 
Miss CARTER 
CHARLIE 

Tre: The Saturday afternoon before 
Mother’s Day. 

SETTING: The Dizon living room. 

Ar Rise: Lucie, fifteen years old, is 
seated in chair at right, looking through 
a newspaper. JACK, twelve, is peering 
over her shoulder. UHE EN, ten, is 
sprawled on the sofa, and Bossip, 
between seven and eight, is near chair 
at left. 

Bospre: Jack, come on. Let’s go 
down to the basement and play 
ping-pong. 

Jack: You'll have to wait, Bobbie, 


until we get this settled. Can’t you 
find anything, Lucille? (Bossre 
sits left resignedly.) 

Lucite (Leafing through newspaper): 
Just the same old thing we always 
give Mother. Candy, flowers — 
things for the kitchen — 

HELEN: We've just got to make 
Mother’s Day a little different this 
year. 

Jack: Well, it’s too late now, Helen. 
Tomorrow is Mother’s Day. We 
should have started earlier. 

Lucitue: I did. I’ve been looking 
through the ads for days. (Stopping 
and looking at something in paper) 
OM .% 

HeteEn: Did you finally find something, 
Lucille? 

LuctLue: No, but it’s a poem about 
mothers and it certainly fits our 
family exactly. Listen. (Reading 
poem) 

Mother is so very nice 





And all she does is sacrifice; 
While once a year her children say 
Happy, happy Mother’s Day. 

Bossie: Well, then, what are you 
worrying about? It says all we 
have to say is happy, happy, and we 
can give her a box of candy besides. 

HeveN: Huh, candy. Last year you 
ate most of it. 

Bossrs: I didn’t eat any more than 
you did. 

Jack: You both ate plenty. I guess I 
ate my share of it too. Anyway, 
Mom didn’t get much. 

Luciuie: And she didn’t even have a 
chance to wear the corsage Dad 
gave her because I had a date in the 
afternoon and she let me take it. It’s 
just as the verse says. All Mom does 
is sacrifice and all we do is say 
Happy Mother’s Day. 

HELEN: That’s right, Lucille. Why, 
what’s Mother doing right now? 
She’s out shopping for our big dinner 
tomorrow. 

LucILLE: Yes, we ali expect Mother’s 
Day to be a celebration like Thanks- 
giving or Christmas, but who has to 
do all the work? Mother! 

Jack: Well, how can we change that? 

Bossir: Maybe we could help more. 

LucILLe: We always do help some, but 
that’s not the point. It still turns 
out to be the same old kind of day 
Mom always has. If only we could 
give her a complete change, make 
Mother’s Day wonderful and ex- 
citing. 

Jack: But how could we do that? 

LuciLLe: I don’t know. That’s what 
we've got to think of. Plan some 
wonderful surprise. 

Hexen: Yes, but we only have three 


dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Bossie: That’s enough for a box of 
candy. 

Lucitue: Bobbie, you and your one- 
track mind. 

Jack: Well, it would be better than 
nothing. Mother will be home 
pretty soon and we won’t have any 
time to plan. We won’t have any 
present for tomorrow. 

LuciL_e (Rising with paper): I can’t 
bear it. I simply can’t bear it. 
(Reading from poem) Mother is so 
very nice 
And all she does is sacrifice — 
(She stops and puts paper on table.) 
And still the one day in the year 
when she ought to have an extra 
special surprise and a wonderful 
time, we can’t think of anything to 
do for her. 

Jack: Well, I don’t know what you 
have in mind but it sounds as though 
we'd have to be millionaires to do 
what you’re talking about. You 
can’t expect any magic to happen. I 
say we ought to decide on something, 
even if it’s only — (The telephone 
rings.) 

LuciLueE: Oh, that phone. It would 
ring just when there’s so little time. 
You answer it, Bobbie. 

Bossie (Rising): O.K. but it’s prob- 
ably not for me. (BOBBIE goes to 
phone.) Hello? Sure, this is the 
Dixon house. I’m Bobbie Dixon. 
You’re who? Well, gee ... (He 
turns to others.) It’s some man and 
he says he’s a quiz man from the 
radio station. Station WXY. 

HELEN (Rising excitedly): A quiz show 
and they’re calling us? 

Jack: Say, they give away all kinds of 











things — things Mom would like 
too. 

LuciuLe: My goodness, this is wonder- 
ful. Can you imagine such a thing 
happening to us? 

BossiE (Into phone): Huh? What’s 
that, Mister? You want to ask me 
a question? 

Jack: Lucille, don’t let him answer! 

Lucite (Going left): Bobbie, quick, 
let me take that phone. (LUCILLE 
is about to take phone.) 

Bossie: Just a minute, Mister. My 
sister better talk to you. What? 
(Then turning to others, scared) He 
— he says the one who answers the 
phone has to answer the question. 

LucitLLe: Ohhh — a chance in a life- 
time and I tell Bobbie to answer the 
phone. 

Jack: Well, it’s your own fault. (He 
goes to radio and turns a knob.) 

HELEN: What are you doing? 

Jack: Turning on the radio. At least 
we can hear what the announcer is 
saying to Bobbie. 

Lucie: I don’t want to hear. Bobbie 
will never be able to answer the 
question — never. 

Bossre (Into phone): Sure — sure I 
heard the question, Mister, but I — 
I don’t quite know — 

LUCILLE (Throwing up her hands): See? 
He doesn’t know. 

Bossie (Turning to others): He — he 
just wants to know what I was doing 
when the phone rang. 

Jack: Gosh, it must be a trick ques- 
tion. Well, you’ll just have to tell 
him the truth, Bobbie. That’s all 
you can do. 

LucttuE (Nervously walking back and 

forth): Oh, dear! 








Jack: The radio’s coming on now. 
(They all listen and watch Bossiz 
nervously.) 

Mr. Brown (Voice from radio. Boy 
playing Mr. Brown may stand off- 
stage left and speaks through mega- 
phone): Well, Bobbie Dixon, we’re 
all waiting for your answer to the 
question. Just twenty seconds now. 
Hurry up, young man. (BOBBIE 
holds the phone and looks around 
worriedly. ) 

HeLen: Well, say something -— any- 
thing! 

Bossin: O.K. (Gulping, then into 
phone) Well, Mister — all I’m doing 
is trying to help my brother and 
sisters decide what to get Mom for 
Mother’s Day. 

Mr. Brown (From radio): You're 
what? You’re trying to help your 
brother and sisters decide what to 
get Mom for what day? 

Bospsie (Louder into phone): For 
Mother’s Day. 

Mx. Brown: Mother’s Day. That’s 
what I thought you said. Young 
man, you are the first person we 
have called this afternoon who’s 
mentioned Mother’s Day. This 
wonderful day should have been on 
all our minds this afternoon but one 
lady said she was ironing, a little 
girl said she was doing her homework 
— but you, my boy, you were think- 
ing about Mother’s Day, and the 
winning answer had to include a 
mention of Mother’s Day. So, young 
man, congretulations. You have 
won! 

Hewen, Jack and LuciuuE (Ezclama- 

tions): Ohh-hh! . . . Did you hear 

what he said? (Bossie is still hold- 





ing phone and grinning from ear to 
ear and nodding.) 

Mr. Brown: Yes, sirree, your worries 
are over as to what to get your 
mother for Mother’s Day, for you 
have won a host of prizes for that 
wonderful lady, Mother! (LucrLie, 
Jack and HELEN, all smiles, are 
listening excitedly.) Tomorrow she 
is to be our mother for a day. She 
will be entertained royally. There 
will be surprises she never dreamed 
of. And that isn’t all. Right now a 
truck is leaving downtown for your 
address, loaded with presents. Ill 
be there too and so will our Miss 
Carter. We will arrive with the 
truck and personally present your 
mother with the gifts. And we’ll tell 
her all about the wonderful day we 
have planned for her tomorrow. 
What do you think of that, young 
man? 

Bossie: Why, 
sir. It’s fine. 

Mr. Brown: I thought you’d think 
so. Goodbye, young man. And now 
it’s time to say goodbye to the radio 
audience too. Good luck until this 
time Monday when we will be — 
(Jack turns off radio.) 

Jack: Boy, can you beat that? You 
can hang up, Bobbie. He said good- 
bye. 

Bossir (Hanging up): Yeah. (Grin- 
ning) Say, I did all right, didn’t I? 

Jack: You sure did. 

LucILue: Bobbie, you were wonderful. 
(She hugs him.) Oh, I can’t believe 
it. To think Mom’s going to have 
just the kind of day I wanted her to 
have. And why, it all came right out 
of the blue. I thought this sort of 


that’s — that’s fine, 


thing only happened in story books. 

Jack: Well, somebody’s got to win, I 
guess. They pick the names out of 
the phone book and this time they 
picked us. 

Bossie: And we won. I won. 

Heien: But I just thought — really 
we’re not doing anything. The radio 
station is doing it all. 

JacK: Say, there’s something to that. 

LucitLe: No, there isn’t. Saturday 
afternoons we're usually all out 
somewhere. If we hadn’t been at 
home trying to think what to do for 
Mom, there would have been no one 
to answer the phone. 

HELEN (Relieved): Of course, that’s 
right. Oh, I can’t wait to see Mom’s 
face when she hears about it. 

Jack: And she’d better hurry home. 
It won’t take that truck long. 

Bossie (Dancing about): Boy, oh, boy, 
a whole truck full of stuff. (The door 
right opens and Fatuer, George 
Dizon, enters and closes door. He is 
carrying a small white cardboard box.) 

FaTHER: Well, what’s going on? 
What’s all the hubbub? Where’s 
your mother? I’ve got something 
here — don’t want her to see it. 
Tomorrow’s Mother’s Day. 

Lucite: It certainly is, Dad, and wait 
till you hear. It’s going to be 
wonderful. 

Fatuer: Of course it is. 


(Holding up 
box) Do you know what I have here? 
A corsage. 

HEtEN: Oh, but Dad, listen — 

FaTuer: An extra special corsage — 
gardenias this time. And something 
else besides. A red carnation for 


each one of us to wear. That will 


please your mother. 





Jack: Dad, Mother won’t even have 
time to think about any of us to- 
morrow. 

FaTHER: What’s that? Of course she 
will. She’s always thinking about 
us. That’s why we want to have 
some surprises for her. 

BosBIe: Boy, we have, Dad. 

FaTHER: Did you get the candy? 

Jack: Candy? No. We've got some- 
thing a whole lot better. 

FatTHEeR: Good. So have I. Listen to 
this. I bought your Mother a new 
electric washer — the latest thing. 

HELEN: You bought a washing ma- 
chine? 

FaTHER: Yes, that is — well, I put a 
down payment on it. The rest will 
be on the light bill each month. 

Lucie: I guess that’s very nice, Dad, 
but if you’d only listen a minute — 
let us tell you — the most wonder- 
ful exciting thing has happened. 
We’ve won a quiz show — that is, 
Bobbie answered the question and 
Mom’s going to be the Mother of 
the Day! 

, FaTHER: She’s what? 

He.en: The radio station is going to 
entertain her all day tomorrow — 
like a queen. 

FaTHER: But they — they can’t do 
that. 

Jack: And a truck’s coming with all 
kinds of prizes— any minute now 
—and the announcer’s coming, too, 
and a lady — 

FATHER: You mean people are coming 
here this afternoon? But that’s 
awful. It’s Saturday. I wanted to 
relax — talk to your mother. 

LucttLE: Dad, you don’t seem to 
understand what’s happened. It’s 


the most thrilling thing in the world 
— the kind of thing that happens 
only once in a lifetime. (The door 
right opens and Moruer, Vera 
Dixon, enters closing door after her. 
She wears a hat and carries two big 
shopping bags of groceries.) 

Moruer (As she enters): Well, chil- 
dren — why, George, you’re home 
too — how nice. 

FaTHER (Holding florist box behind 
him): Vera, my dear. 

Moruer: Well, I bought the roast for 
tomorrow, and if I do say so, it’s a 
beauty. (She puts bags on chair right 
and takes off hat as she talks, placing 
it on table. As she does this, FATHER 
quickly picks up newspaper, wraps 
it around box and puts it on chair 
upstage.) And on the way home I 
met Mrs. Stokes — and I asked her 
for dinner tomorrow. 

LucILLE: But Mom, you can’t do that. 

Moruer: Nonsense, of course I can. 
She’s alone now that her children 
are grown up and I thought it would 
be nice to have her for Mother’s 
Day. 

HELEN: But Mom, you’ve won a quiz 
show. 

Moruer: I’ve what? But I couldn’t 
have. 

Jack: But you have. That is, we have. 
Bobbie answered the question. 

LucitLe: Oh, Mom, just wait till we 
tell you — (There is a loud knocking 
on door right.) Oh, they’re here — 
they’re here! 

FaTHer: Great scott! 

Moruer: Who’s here? 

LucILLE (Rushing right): The people 
from the radio station. Oh, I’m so 
excited! (LucituEe opens the door 





and Mr. Brown, the radio an- 
nouncer, and Miss CARTER burst tn. 
Miss Carrer carries hat box, dress 
box and small package.) 

Mr. Brown (Quickly and with flashing 
smiles at all): Ah, good afternoon — 
good afternoon. This, I take it, is 
the happy Dixon family. And I’m 
Mel Brown from Station WXY and 
this is Miss Carter who represents 
our sponsor. 

Miss Carrer: Yes, I’m Miss Carter 
from the Soapy Suds Company. 

Bossi: I’m Bobbie. 

Mr. Brown (Going to Bosse and 
patting him on head): Ah, I thought 
so. I thought so. The fortunate 
young man who answered the ques- 
tion. A bright boy —a bright boy. 
(Going to Morner) And this of 
course is the happy Mother. Madam, 
your son has won for you the privi- 
lege of being our Mother for a Day. 

Moruer: Mother for a day? Well, I 
—I’m afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand all this. 

FATHER (Stepping forward): Yes, we’ve 
heard that the children won a quiz 
show but perhaps you’d better ex- 
plain. I’m Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Brown (Brushing FATHER aside): 
Yes, yes, of course but if you’ll just 
step back, Mr. Dixon. We're plan- 
ning another program for Father’s 
Day but this is Mother’s Day. Now, 
Mrs. Dixon — it is my happy duty 
to tell you what’s in store for you. 

Miss Carter: And it is my happy 
duty to present you with the prizes. 
(Putting boxes on a table and starting 
to open them. They must be bozes 
which will open quickly.) 

Mr. Brown: Tomorrow, Mrs. Dixon, 


you will be the guest of the Majestic 
Hotel — their finest suite — all yours 
for the day. 

Jack: The Majestic Hotel. Boy! 

LuciLueE: A whole suite. 

Moruer: My goodness! 

Mr. Brown: And that’s only the be- 
ginning. You'll be the guest of honor 
at a luncheon in the main dining 
room and then a tour of the city in a 
limousine — and tomorrow evening, 
Mrs. Dixon, a front row seat at the 
theater — for a hit musical show. 

Miss CarTER (Whipping a very fancy 
evening dress out of box and holding 
tt up): And Mrs. Dixon, you’ll be 
wearing this dress—an origina! 
creation from Cortels. 

HELEN: Oh, Mom, look at that. 

Moraer: Gracious, I am looking. 

Miss Carter (Laying dress across box 
on table and taking extra large bottle 
of perfume from small package): And 
all day long and for months to come 
you'll be smelling sweet with this 
extra large size bottle of Seduction 
perfume, the scent that lasts and 
lasts. (She flashes it under their 
noses.) 

Bossie: Phew-w, it sure does smell. 

LuciLLE (Reprovingly): Bobbie. 

Miss Carter (Whipping out a large 
hat with feathers from hat box): And 
here we have a hat — a new hat for 
Mother’s Day. Try it on, Mrs. 
Dixon. Try it on. 

Moruer: But I — 

Miss Carter (Putting it on MoTHER’s 
head): There you are. What is more 
glamorous than ostrich feathers? 
Princess Maria plumes, they call 
them. You look wonderful, Mrs. 
Dixon, just wonderful. 
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Mr. Brown (Patting Moruer on the 
shoulder): A new woman. Well, 
Mother, what do you say? What do 
you say to this wonderful day we’ve 
planned for you? 

MorHer: Why, I—I don’t quite 
know what to say. It’s all so sudden 
— a suite in a hotel and a ride ina 
limousine — I’m sure the children 
are going to enjoy it. 

Mr. Brown: The children? Madam, 
the children will be at home. The 
whole idea is to give Mother a rest 
from her family. 

LucttLE: Yes, Mom, that was our 
idea too. 

Jack: Sure. 

BosBiE: Couldn’t we ride part way in 
the limousine? 

He.EeNn: No, Bobbie, that would spoil 
Mom’s day. 

Moruer: But surely Mr. Dixon will be 
with me? 

Mr. Brown: Oh, no, I’m afraid not. 
Not ox Mother’s Day, Mother. 
(Gesturing toward Fatuer) The idea 
is to give you a rest from everything. 

FaTHER (Jumping a little): What's 
that? 

Mr. Brown (Going right on to 
MorueEr): This is just to be your 
Day, Mother. 

Miss Carrer: And to help you re- 
member the day after it’s gone, we 
have some other prizes that you can 
enjoy all the year around. First a 
carton of 50 boxes of Soapy Suds. 
(CHARLIE, @ man wearing coveralls, 
appears at the door with a carton on 
his shoulders.) 

CuarLiE: Where do you want it, Miss 
Carter? 

Miss Carter: Just put it down, 


7 





Charlie. 


(He does so.) That’s fine. 

CHARLIE (Grinning at everyone as he 
turns to exit): Love them Soapy 
Suds! (He exits.) 

Mr. Brown: And we also have for you 
a beautiful eight-piece bleached 
mahogany dining room set. It’s the 
finest, it’s functional, it’s furniture! 
It’s out on the truck right now. 

Miss Carter (Starting right): We'd 
better go out and supervise the un- 
loading, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, indeedy, we’ll do 
just that. (Starting right) Wait until 
you see it, Mother. It’s a dream. 
Table, six chairs, sideboard — why, 
the sideboard itself will half fill this 
room. 

FaTuHer: What’s that? Wait a minute, 
you — wait a minute. (But Mr. 
Brown and Miss Carter have 
exited right.) What on earth are we 
going to do with a sideboard that 
half fills this room? 

LuctLue: It won’t be in here, Dad. 
It'll be in the dining room — oh, 
isn’t it wonderful? 

BossiE: Nothing like this has ever 
happened. 

FaTuer: It certainly hasn’t. 

Jack: We wanted something different 
for Mother and we’ve got it. 

HELEN: A perfect day. Oh, Mother, 
aren’t you thrilled? 

Moruer (With the hat over one eye, 
trying to smile): Why, I — of course 
- -I mean I guess — (Starting to cry 
and taking off hat and putting it back 
in box) No—no, I’m not. I don’t 
want it — I don’t want any of it! 


CHILDREN (Shocked  exclamations): 
Mother! But what’s the matter? 
(Etc.) 




















FATHER (Going to Moruer): Vera, my 
dear. 

Mora_Er (Still crying): I don’t want to 
be dragged all over the city — wear- 
ing that strong perfume 

LucILLE: But Mom, it’s expensive. 

Morue_r: I don’t care. I don’t like it. 

Bossie: Neither do I. 

Morue_r: I like a nice flower fragrance. 

Jack: But the hotel suite, Mom. 

Moruer: I don’t want to stay in a 
hotel suite all by myself. I want to 
be home with my family. 

HELEN: But Mom, you’re always with 
us — every day. 

Moruer: Of course I am. 

HeEtEN: And look at that lovely dress. 

Moruer: Humph, I am looking. Where 
would I ever wear such a thing 
again? Why, even when we go to 
your club dinner, George, my velvet 
is more suitable. (Crying harder) 
And a bleached dining room set — 
with a great big sideboard. It won’t 
go with anything else we have. 
Besides, I like our old scratched one 
better. We don’t have to worry 
about it. (Miss Carter and Mr. 
Brown come back all smiles.) 

Mr. Brown: Ah, Mother, I see you’re 
crying. Overcome with joy. Tears 
of joy. (Turning to Farner) Isn’t 
that just like a woman, Mr. Dixon? 
They always cry when they’re 
happy. (Turning to door) Well, 
Charlie, bring them right in. 
(CHARLIE brings in two light-colored 
dining chairs and plumps them in 
middle of floor.) 

Cuaruie: Say, these are beautiful 
chairs all right. (Then as he turns 
to go out again) And wait till you see 

the sideboard, Mrs. Dixon. Ultra 





modern. It’s a honey. I’m bringing 

that in next. 

Moruer (Wildly): No—no, stop. 
Please, isn’t there some way it can 
be stopped? (CHARLIE stops and 
turns.) 

Mr. Brown: 
Mrs. Dixon? 

Moruer: Oh, I’m sorry. I don’t mean 
to appear ungrateful but you see, I 
don’t really need any of these things. 
There must be someone who does — 
who'd really enjoy them. 

Miss CarTER: But you’ve won them, 
Mrs. Dixon. Your little boy an- 
swered the question. 

Moruer: I know — and tomorrow is 
Mother’s Day. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, and you’re to be 
Mother of the Day. 

Moruer: All right then. Shouldn’t 
Mother be allowed to do what she 
wants? 

Miss Carrer: Of course. 

Morser: And these gifts are all mine? 
I can do what I like with them? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Moruer (Turning to CHARLIE): Very 
well . . . Charlie, you — you like 
that dining room set, don’t you? 

CuHaR.IE: I sure do, ma’am. 

Moruer: Then it’s yours. 

CHARLIE: Gee, Ma’am, do you really 
mean that? Thanks Happy 
Mother’s Day to you. (He picks up 
two chairs and goes out all smiles.) 

Moruer: And these things, Miss 

Carter—(She takes dress, hat and 

perfume and hands them to Miss 

Carter.) This hat and the dress 


What — what’s that, 


and the perfume, I’m sure they'd 
suit you perfectly. Won’t you take 
them? 
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Miss Carrer: Why, 
I'd love to but — 
MorHeEeR: Now, don’t say a word. 
Mother knows best . . . And now, 
Mr. Brown, have you ever wanted 
to spend all day quietly in a hotel 

suite? 

Mr. Brown: Have I? Mrs. Dixon, if 
there’s one thing a radio announcer 
can use, it’s “‘quiet.”’ 

Moruer: [ thought so. And riding in 
a limousine is restful too. And then 
the luncheon. You can go and repre- 
sent me. You’re an announcer — 
you can make a speech. You can 
tell them Mother is where she ought 
to be on Mother’s Day — at home 
with her family. 

Mr. Brown: Why, of course — it’s 
perfect. 

MorHer: You can tell them we’re 
having roast beef for dinner with 
rutabaga, potatoes and carrots and 
onions cooked in with the roast. 
And apple pie for dessert. 

Mr. Brown: Ah, beautiful. And you’re 
sitting at the table with the family 
allaround. Mrs. Dixon, it’s a picture 
of a perfect Mother’s Day. 

Moruaer: Of course it is — and have a 
nice time at the theater too, Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr. Brown: Thanks, I will, Mrs. 

Dixon. Well, I guess we’d better be 

getting along, Miss Carter. Con- 

gratulations again, Mrs. Dixon, on 
being our winner — and goodbye all 

— good luck and happy Mother’s 


Mrs. Dixon, 


Day! 
Miss Carter (Clutching boxes): 
Thanks again, Mrs. Dixon. (Mr. 


Brown and Miss CarTER go out. 
Morue_ERr follows them to door.) 








MorueER: Goodbye. (Closing door and 
turning briskly) Well, that takes care 
of that. 

LuctLLeE: But Mother— oh dear, I 
guess we were all wrong. We 
thought you’d like a different kind 
of day. 

HELEN: Some excitement and glamor— 

Jack: And now Mother’s Day will be 
just the same as ever. 

Moruer: Of course it will. 

Bosse: And you’ve given everything 
away. 

Moruer: Everything but what I 
wanted —a day with my family. 
(Noticing carton) Oh, my, I missed 
something — the Soapy Suds. 

FatHer: Well, my dear, I think that’s 
all right. You’ll be needing the 
Soapy Suds. 

Morue_r: I will? 

FaTHer: Yes, I may as well tell you. 
I put a down payment on a new 
washing machine. 

Moruer: George, you old darling. 
It’s just what I wanted. 

Farner: And I’ve another surprise 
too, but I’m going to save that for 
tomorrow. (He puts his arm around 
her and they walk left. Moruer sits 
in chair left. FatTHer smiles at her 
and sits on arm of chair.) 

Jack (Motioning for children to gather 
together at right, then looking toward 
Moruer and Fatuer): Dad’s all 
set, but now we haven’t anything for 
Mom. 

Lucite: Well, you boys better run 
out right away. Jack, you have the 
money. 

Hewen: And get you know what. 

Bossre (Delighted): The same as 
usual? 





Lucite (Laughing): Yes, chocolate 
creams. We all like that kind. 
(LucittE and HELEN hurry the boys 
out the front door and then smile as 
they see FaTHeR kissing MorHer 
on top of her head.) It looks like a 
happy Mother’s Day after all. 

Moruer: You know, George, that new 
washing machine is going to be 
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wonderful and every time I put a 
box of Soapy Suds in it, I’ll think of 
you. 


FaTHer: Thank you, my dear, and 


once a month when I pay the bill, 
I’ll remember this Mother’s Day 
and I[’ll think of you. 


THE END 


The Judge's Diary 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Sat.y (Tying an apron around Jenny 


W ade’s waist): There! How does she 
look? Hey, you two, stop working 
for a minute and criticize my handi- 
work. 


Guy: What’s it supposed to be? 
Satiy: It’s Jenny Wade, the only 


civilian who was killed during the 
Battle of Gettysburg. She was 
kneading bread in her own kitchen 
when she was stuck down by a bullet 
that came right through the door. 
I’ll have you know this doughtray is 
one of our prize exhibits. I thought 
Mrs. Armstrong would insist on com- 
ing right along and standing guard 
over it night and day. The only 
reason she gave it to me at all is be- 
cause she thinks our whole museum 
idea is the best plan she’s ever heard 
of to get people interested in local 
history. 


Guy: Heaven help us if we lose so much 


as an antique hatpin or a tin-plated 
carpet bag. I never had any idea 
that stuff out of people’s attics could 
be so valuable. 
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Hrpa: The awful part is that none of 
it can be replaced. It’s not the 
money value that counts, it’s the 
sentimental value that’s so im- 
portant. That’s why Miss Jamison 
insists we check and double check 
every item that comes in before we 
open the exhibit tomorrow. Come 
on, Guy, let’s go over the lists again. 
As secretary of the Junior Historical 
Society, I’m pretty mucha on the 
spot. 

SatLty: Where’s Laura? She’s the 
president. Why isn’t she here to 
take some of the responsibility off 
your sagging shoulders? 

Guy: Haven’t you heard? Doug’s 
home on a furlough. They say he’s 
shipping out the first of the month. 

Hitpa: Naturally she wants to spend 
every minute with him. Right now, 
they’re over at Mrs. Hancock’s, 
She’s promised us a log-cabin quilt 
with an honest-to-goodness bullet 
hole in it. 

Sautty: That will be nice. Say, I bet 
this will be the best Memorial Day 
celebration this town’s ever had. 

Guy: It should be after all the trouble 
we’ve taken. (Consulting list) Did 
Mrs. Scott lend us one army canteen 
or two? 

Hitpa: Two. One Confederate and one 
Union. Her family was represented 
in both armies. 

Guy: What’s this? One pair of old 
duelling pistols. ... Mrs. B-E-N.... 
I can’t make out the rest of it. 

Hipa: Oh, that’s Mrs. Benton- 

Chalmers. She’s that terribly rich 

old lady who lives in the big ginger- 

bread house on Clifton Terrace. I 

was scared to death to ask her for 





anything, but Miss Jamison said 
she’s from one of the oldest families 
in the state, and she’d be bound to 
have scads of relics. I never thought 
I’d get a thing, but she gave us the 
duelling pistols, a field surgeon’s in- 
strument kit, a cavalry sabre, and at 
the last minute, she broke down and 
gave us her father’s diary. That’s 
really interesting. Her father later 
became a famous judge. The old 
boy was right in the thick of the 
fighting from first to last, and he 
describes it all in detail. 

Guy: Where is it? I’d like to read it. 

Hitpa: Over on the table; but it would 
take days to cipher it out. It’s all 
written in tiny, tiny writing and the 
ink is faded, but it’s still readable. I 
guess it’s about the most valuable 
item we have. 

Satity: Mrs. Benton-Chalmers. Isn’t 
she related somehow to Laura Ben- 
ton? 

Hixpa: If she is, we’d have heard about 
it. I never saw anybody so inter- 
ested in family history as Laura. 

Sauiy: Yes. I guess that’s partly why 
she’s getting such a kick out of this 
Junior Historical Museum. Every- 
body on both sides of her family 
must have fought in the Civil War. 
In fact, I don’t see how they could 
have managed without Laura Ben- 
ton’s uncles and grandfathers and 
second cousins. 

Guy: Maybe you’re jealous! 

Satty: Who? Me? Jealous of a bunch 

of ancestors? Well, I guess not! 

Now, if it were diamonds or rubies 

or a family fortune, that might be 

something else again. (Picking up 
old-fashioned bonnet) Look, isn’t this 


cute? I wonder how it would look 
on Jenny. 

Hitpa: Who ever heard of anybody 
baking bread in a bonnet? 

Sauxy: She’s not baking it in a bonnet. 
She’s baking it in an oven, silly. 
Guy: Quiet, you two. In this day and 
age who ever heard of anybody bak- 

ing bread? 

Satiy: O.K., Clever-Boy! Go back to 
your desk work! (Brnco Sir 
enters with two Civil War caps, a gray 
one and a blue one.) 

Binco: Hail, Happy Historians! Cease 
your and see what I’ve 
brought for the museum. Two for- 
age caps ...a Johnny Reb and a 
Yankee Sharpshooter! 

Say (/n disgust): Bingo Smith! You 
take those silly caps out of here! 
You know very well you can buy 
dozens of those things anywhere. 

Brnco: But these are the real McCoy! 
They cost ninety-eight cents apiece! 
I thought you’d be pleased. 

Satiy: Listen, you poor misguided 
sophomore, there’s no room in this 
exhibit for anything but the real, 
honest to goodness, genuine Civil 
War relic. Now get out of here. 

Brnco (Settling himself at center table 
and unpacking a lunch box): Not 
till I’ve had my lunch. 

Satiy: Get out! Get out, I tell you. 
Bingo Smith, I’ll never speak to you 
again as long as I live if you disturb 
those exhibits. (Screams as he sets a 
thermos bottle on a book) No! No! 
Not there! That’s the Benton- 
Chalmers diary! Oh, Bingo, if you 
spill coffee on this book, it would be 
the death of us all! Now please get 
out and stay out. 


labors 


BinGo (Biting into a sandwich): Can’t! 

SaLLy: Why can’t you? 

Brnoo: Against orders! I’m on duty! 

Hitpa: What’s that silly oaf talking 
about? 

Brnco: Duty! 
of. 

Guy: You’d better let the man tell his 
story in his own way. 

Brnoo: Thanks, Pal! 

Satiy (With a sigh of resignation): All 
right! We’re listening. What’s all 
this burble about duty and the call 
of? 

Brnco: Well, when I discovered that 
you, my fair-faced, double-crosser, 
were determined to stand me up on 
date night in favor of this moldy 
bunch of antiques, I decided to get 
in on the deal somewhere. Not being 
a man of brain, I offered my brawn 
to Miss Jamison and she accepted 
... With thanks. 

SaLty: Which means exactly what? 

Brnco: It means that I am here in the 
official capacity of watchdog to this 
antique treasure trove. In short, | 
am standing, or rather, sitting guard 
duty. 

Guy: Say, that’s not a bad idea! 

Brnco: It’s a whale of a good idea, if 
you ask me. After all, you can’t 
leave all this loot unprotected. So 
I’m here as a sort of house detective 
and strong-arm man. Now put me 
out if you can. 

Satty: You think you’re so smart, 
Bingo Smith. But if you think this 
little trick will get you a date with 
me, you’re badly mistaken. 

BrnGo: I’m not worried. If you turn 
me down, I’ll date Jenny here. I bet 
she’d be glad to go out with me 


I’m answering the call 





Wouldn’t you, Jenny? (Gets up and 
poses beside the figure) Aren’t we a 
handsome couple? (They are all 
laughing as LaurRA BENTON enters 
with Doug McLean. Dove is in 
uniform. They are loaded down with 
various objects) 

LauRA: Hello, everybody. Look what 
we have! 

Aut: Hello, Laura. Hiya, Doug. It’s 
good to see you! You’re looking 
great! 

Hripa: I see you got the quilt. 

LAURA (Opening it up): Yes. Isn’t it a 
beauty? 

Guy: Where’s the bullet hole? 

LauRA: Right here. Can’t you see? 

Guy: Gee whiz! I thought it would be 
bigger. 

Binco: What did you expect? A oan- 
non ball? What else you got there, 
Doug? 


LauRA: Oh, we made a wonderful haul. 
After we got the quilt, we went over 
to see Doug’s grandmother and she 


gave us all this stuff. (Holds up 
newspaper) Look, here’s an old news- 
paper with the story of Harper's 
Ferry. 

Dovua: And here’s a little Testament 
that some relative of ours carried all 
through the war. (Hands it to 
Brneo who walks over to the table) 

LauRA: And here’s another sword. It 
was captured from a Union officer at 
Chickamauga. 

SaLLty: What’s that kettle? It looks 
like a big cooking pot. . . 

Laura: That’s exactly what it is. The 
men carried their own field equip- 
ment, and I guess many a stew was 
cooked up in this old kettle as it 
swung over a campfire. 
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Brnco (Singing softly): “Tenting to- 
night, tenting tonight, tenting on the 
old camp ground.” (He puts down 
the Testament and picks up the 
Benton-Chalmers Diary which he leafs 
through idly.) 

Hrupa: Come on, Guy, we'll have to 
list these new acquisitions. 

SaLLy: You list them and I'll find a 
place for them. Things are begin- 
ning to get a bit crowded. 

Laura (To Dove as they stand center 
stage): Oh, Doug, don’t you really 
think it’s wonderful the way the 
people in this town have turned their 
houses inside out to find these things 
for our Memorial Day Museum? 

Dove: I sure do, Laura. I wish our 
class had done something like this 
when I was in school. History might 
have meant more to me. They tell 
me most of this was your idea. How 
did you happen to think of it? 

Laura: Oh, I don’t know exactly. I’ve 
always been fascinated by stories of 
the Civil War; maybe because so 
many of our family fought in it, and 
maybe because . . . oh, it’s always 
seemed so romantic to me. 

Dova: Romantic? That’s a strange 
word to use to describe a war. 

Laura: But this war was different. 

Dove: How? 

Laura: I don’t know how to express 
it. I guess I mean the men were so 
different. They were so brave, so 
gallant . . . so courteous, so kind... 
so... well... “romantic” is the 
only word I know that says what I 
mean. 

Bingo (Coming out from behind table, 
reading from the Benton-Chalmers 
Diary): Say, this is really good! It 





reads almost like a novel. Listen to 
this: “As darkness fell, the din of 
battle began to increase. Such a 
yelling as one heard was astonishing. 
Soon the Rebel Infantry got so near 
that our captain commanded ‘To 
the rear,’ and I just got on the 
caisson in time or I would have been 
left a prisoner. But off we went at 
almost the speed of a locomotive and 
for almost a mile the Rebels sent 
shells flying around my head! When 
we came to a place of apparent 
safety, we were halted but soon 
shells were heard again. We then 


proceeded a short distance further, 
when we were left undisturbed. We 
continued all night in readiness to 
move at a moment’s notice.”’ 

Dove: That part doesn’t sound very 
“romantic,”’ does it, Laura? 

Binco: But wait till you hear this, 


written two days later. “Last night 
it rained. There was still some can- 
nonading toward morning. All is 
quiet today, however, up to five 
o’clock p.m., at which time I am 
writing. At quarter past three 
o’clock, a deserter was marched past 
our battery . . . on his way to be shot. 
His coffin was carried at the rear of 
the little procession. He hung his 
head down, while I looked upon him, 
except once, he raised his head 
slightly, looking forward. I was 
stunned when I recognized young 
Robert Grove from the next farm. I 
started toward him, but he gave no 
sign of recognition, and resumed 
looking at the ground again. Oh, this 
cruel war! When will these devasta- 
tions end? How long, oh Lord, how 
long?” 
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Hitpa: Put it down, Bingo. Don’t 
read any more. It makes me feel 
terrible. (At this point three small 
children enter. They are dirty and 
ragged.) 

Boso: Say, Miss, can we see the show? 

Curty: How much does it cost? 

SNIFFLEs: Do you have to have a 
ticket? 

Laura (She seems upset): Heavens! 
Where did you children come from? 

Guy: How did you get in? 

Boso: Walked in. How do you think? 

Hiipa: Oh, dear! That front door 
must be unlatched. Miss Jamison 
told us to be sure to lock it. She has 
her own key. 

Brnao: Sure, it’s wide open. Did you 
think I came down the chimney? 

xyuy: I’d better go latch it. Come 
along, you kids. This way out. 

Boso: Nothin’ doin. We aren’t leavin’ 
till we see the show. 

Guy: You settle the argument, girls. 
I'll tend to the door. 

Hitpa: I'll go with you, Guy. That 
door’s sort of tricky. (Ezit both) 

Laura: But there isn’t any show, 
children. Now run along. 

Curty: There is too a show. We saw 
the sign. 

Laura: Well, it’s not the kind of show 
you’d understand. And besides, it 
doesn’t open until tomorrow. 

SniFFLEs: We can’t come tomorrow. 
We want to see it tonight. 

Sauty: Oh, Bingo, can’t you get them 
out? They have no business here. 
Brnao: What’s the diff? They’re not 
doing any harm! Let ’em stay. 
Curzy (Pointing to Jenny Wade) Look 
at the big dolly! (Starting toward the 

figure) 
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SatLy: Now, don’t touch her! Oh, 
dear! These children will have 
everything all messed up. 

Dove: Oh, no they won’t. After all, 
the exhibit is for the public, isn’t it? 

Laura: Well, yes. . . but you know it 
doesn’t start until tomorrow. Be- 
sides, we have too much to do to 
bother with children tonight. 

Dove: Well, you girls, go on with your 
work. I think Bingo and I can take 
care of this outfit. Come on, kids. 
We'll show you around. 

SniFFLEs: Gee! Thanks, soldier. 

Brnco: Maybe we ought to get ac- 
quainted. My name’s Bingo. What’s 
yours? 

Bozo: I’m Bobo Brown. She’s Curly 
Weaver and that’s Sniffles. I don’t 
think he has any last name. 

SnirFLEs: I do so have a last name. 
It’s Machetski. The kids say it 
sounds like a sneeze so they call me 
“Sniffles.”’ 

Dove: Well, come along, Sniffles, we’ll 
show you the works. (The two boys 
and the three children start making a 
tour of the room. The girls look at 
each other in mock despair) 

Satiy: Leave it to the men to mess 
things up! They’re nothing but 
great big softies, every one of them. 
(Smiling) But they are kind of cute, 
aren’t they? I think Doug is swell. 

Laura: You can say that again, Sally. 

Satty: And he’s so interested in this 
display! He just pitches right in as 
if he belongs here. How do you think 
everything looks? 

Laura: It looks wonderful, Sally. You 

and Hilda have worked like dogs. I 

wish we had a few more signs. These 

new articles should be tagged. 
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Sauty: There are some extras up in the 
art room. I’ll go get them and we can 
fill in the names later. It won’t take 
a minute. (Exit Satiy) 

Laura: That will be swell. (After 
Say leaves, she glances around the 
stage. Brnco, Dove and the three 
children have their backs to her and to 
the audience as they examine the Con- 
federate and Union flags.) 

Dove: Now here are the stars and 
stripes . . . the Union flag. 

Brinco: And here are the stars and 
bars of the Confederacy. 

SniFFLEs: Why are there two flags? 

Bozo: Shut up, will you? Listen to 
what the guy says. (Laura, after 
glancing around the stage, picks up 
the Benton-Chalmers Diary, leafs 
through it hurriedly, then tries to stuff 
it in her pocket. It won’t fit.) 

Dova: And now, you see, kids, we have 
only one flag, the flag you salute 
every day when you go to school. 

Boso: Let’s look at the guns now. 

Binco: O.K., Bud. But I guess we'll 
have to let the soldier explain the 
armoured division. (Laura nezt 
tries to shove the diary in her pocket- 
book, but it is also too small. She 
looks around frantically, and finally 
makes a dash for the doughtray. Lrft- 
ing the lid, she drops the book inside. 
Just as she replaces the cover, H1upA 
and Guy enter with Miss JAMISON.) 

Hiipa: Look what we found on the 
doorstep! 

Laura: Oh, good evening, Miss Jami- 
son. I thought you’d be dropping in 
pretty soon. 

Miss Jamison: Yes, I meant to be here 
sooner, but I’ve had one telephone 
call after the other. (Noticing Brnao) 


I see you got the bodyguard I sent 
you. And, dear me! It looks as if we 
have more visitors! 

Laura: You remember Doug McLean, 
Miss Jamison. Doug graduated two 
years ago. 

Miss JaMIsoN: Yes, indeed. (Shaking 
hands with Dou) It’s fine to see you 
again, Doug. 

Dove: It’s great to be home again, 
Miss Jamison. The old school looks 
pretty good to me. And this is a 
wonderful project you and your 
Junior Historians have engineered. 

Miss Jamison: Thank you. I hope 


you'll be on hand tomorrow to help 
us with our sight-seers. 

Dove: I’m having some practice right 
now with these three little boys. 
Miss JAMISON: I see business has al- 
ready begun. How do you like the 

display, children? 


CHILDREN: Fine. 

Boso: We’re gonna look at the swords 
next. 

BrnGo: Not tonight, fellow. How about 
making a special effort and coming 
back tomorrow? Don’t you think 
you could arrange it? 

SNIFFLEs: Sure, we'll be here. 

Curty: And I want to see what the big 
dolly has in her box. Can I look 
inside? 

Laura: Not tonight, dear. You come 
back tomorrow and we'll let you 
have a peek. 

Curty: O.K. 

Boso: Well, come along, kids. Looks 
as if these folks are busy. Thanks for 
showin’ us the sights, soldier. 

Dove: You’re welcome. See you to- 
morrow. 

SniFFLEs: So long. C’mon, Curly. 


Curty: I wanna see what the big dolly 
has in the box. 

Boso: You heard what the lady said. 
Now, c’mon! (Evzit children) 

Hitpa: I hope you don’t mind, Miss 
Jamison. We couldn’t get rid of 
them. 

Miss Jamison: Oh, I know how it is 
when children make up their minds. 
Where’s Sally? 

Laura: She’s gone for more display 
cards. We have some new exhibits 
and we thought we’d print the names 
of the donors. 

Miss Jamison: Yes, by all means. We 
don’t want to miss any names. We 
need all the publicity we can get. 

SaL.ty (Enters with signs): Here they 
are, Laura. Now all I need is the 
India ink and I’ll get to work. Oh, 
hello, Miss Jamison. When did you 
come in? 

Miss JAMIsoN: Just a few minutes ago, 
but you people have everything so 
well organized you don’t really need 
me. Your Jenny Wade looks grand, 
Sally. Where did you get the dough- 
tray? 

Sat.ty: From Mrs. Armstrong. It be- 
longed to her grandmother. I 
thought for a while she wasn’t going 
to let it out of her sight. 

Miss Jamison: Oh, that reminds me. 
Mrs. Benton-Chalmers called me 
about an hour ago and asked me to 
promise to take her father’s diary 
home with me. She doesn’t like the 
idea of its being in the building all 
night. Funny, she doesn’t seem to 
mind about the other things, but 
that diary seems to be her most 
cherished possession. 

Brineco: No wonder. 


I was reading 











some of it a while ago and it’s great 
stuff. Here... let me show you 


this . . . (Reaches for diary on table) 
Why .. . say, where is the blamed 
thing? 


Guy: Right there on the table. I saw 
you put it down. 

Brnao: It’s not here now. 

Hripa: It must be. You had it just a 
few minutes ago. 

SaLLy: I saw you put it down, too. 
Honestly, men never can find any- 
thing, not even when it’s right under 
their nose. Here . . . what’s this? 
(Picks up book) 

Binco: That’s the Testament Doug 
brought in. The diary’s bigger than 
that. 

Hiipa: Well, don’t stand there gaping. 
Get busy and look for it. 

Guy: Where can we look? It couldn’t 
walk away from this table. I tell you 
I saw Bingo put it there. 

Dove: So did I. It was there a few 
minutes ago when the children and 
H. 3 

Miss Jamison: The children! You 
don’t suppose... 

Brnco: Of course not! What would 
kids like that want with a diary they 
couldn’t even read? 

Laura: And yet children sometimes 
take things .. . 

Dove: Laura, what are you saying? 

Laura: Well, you know how some 
children are! 


Satty: Oh, dear! I knew we should 


have made them get out. 

Hiupa: Bo you really think they took 
it? 

Miss JAMISON: But this is serious! You 
know as well as I do how Mrs. 
Benton-Chalmers feels about that 





book. Let’s search every inch of this 
room. 

Laura: But, Miss Jamison, everything 
is laid out on tables. We'd see if it 
was here in plain sight. 

Hiupa: Oh dear! If it’s gone, I can 
never face her! 

Miss Jamison: Do you know those 
children? Who were they? 

Brnco: They told us their names. 
Bobo Brown was one. 

Sau.y: The little girl’s name was Curly. 

Hiupa: Yes, Curly Weaver, she said. 

Guy: And the other kid was. . 
Sniffles somebody. 

Satiy: We could find them if we'd look 
around this neighborhood. They 
couldn’t live very far away. 

Brnco: I think the whole idea’s silly. 
Those kids didn’t take that diary. 
Satiy: That’s what you think! A fine 
watchdog you turned out to be! The 
most valuable article in the whole 
museum disappears right under your 

nose! 

Bingo: O.K.! O.K.! So it’s disap- 
peared! But I still don’t think those 
little kids took it! 

Dove: Neither do I. 

Miss JAMISON: Well, it won’t hurt to 
investigate, will it? We can’t afford 
to leave any stone unturned. 

Guy: What are we waiting for? Let’s 
go. Come on, Bingo, we'll put you 
in charge of Operation Search. 

SautLy: Come along, Hilda. We'll go 
too. 

Laura: Someone should stay here. I'll 
wait. 

Dove: I'll stay with you, Laura. 
Maybe we'll find it sticking around 
some place right here in this room. 
We'll give it a thorough search. 


Miss Jamison: Oh, dear! I do hope we 
can find those children before they 
damage or destroy the book. 

Dove: When you find the kids, don’t 
be too hard on them. There’s still a 
chance they never touched the book. 

Miss JAMISON: But we must make 
sure. (Exit all but Laura and Dove.) 

Dove: Do you really think the chil- 
dren took the judge’s diary, Laura? 

Laura (Shrugging her shoulders): What 
else is there to think? 

Doug: Plenty. The best possibility is 
that it was taken by one of us. 

Laura: Meaning what? 

Dove: You answer that one, Laura. 
Where did you put it? 

Laura: Why, Doug McLean, what are 
you talking about? 

Dove: You know what I’m talking 
about and you know all the rest of 
the answers. I saw your face when 
Bingo was reading about the de- 
serter. Remember there’s a family 
skeleton in most people’s closets. 
Just who was Robert Grove? 

Laura (Jn tears): Oh, Doug! I couldn’t 
bear to have everyone know. Robert 
Grove was my great-uncle. Our 
family has always been so proud of 
him. I never had any idea he was a 
deserter, till Bingo read that hate- 
ful story. 

Dova: And what were you planning to 
do with the book? Destroy it? 

Laura: No, of course not! I just 
wanted to make sure no one else 
would read it. After all, I have a lot 
of family pride. 


Dove: Maybe too much, Laura. 


Maybe there are othvr things more 
important. Besides, what about this 
great-uncle of yours? 


Do you in- 
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tend to banish him from your family 
records just because he was a 
deserter? 

Laura: “Just” because he was a de- 
serter? That’s a fine way for a soldier 
to talk! Who wants a traitor in the 
family? 

Dovua: But maybe he wasn’t a traitor. 
Why did he desert? What hap- 
pened? Are you going to condemn 
the man without further informa- 
tion? What did you do with that 
diary? 

Laura: It’s over there, in the dough- 
tray. I never want to see it again. 
Dove: Well, I do. Maybe Judge 

Benton-Chalmers had more to say on 
the subject. (Gets book and leafs 
through it) War is a pretty grim busi- 
ness, Laura, even your so-called 
“Romantic” Civil War. Ummm! 
Here it is. Here’s an entry written a 
few days after your great-uncle’s 
execution. (Reads) “I can’t get 
young Robert Grove out of mind. 
On the 27th of June, 1862, he was 
wounded in his arm and leg at the 
battle of Gaines Hill, was left on the 
field unable to walk and was finally 
taken prisoner. In due time he was 
exchanged and sent to West Chester. 
After being cured, he returned to 
our battery. At the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, as I was aiding at 
firing the gun, I stood near him when 
he was ramming. He was again 
wounded. I thought he was dying, 
but I could not help him. That was 
the last I saw of him until the tragic 
day of his execution. Poor fellow!” 
Does he sound very much like a 
traitor, Laura? 
Laura: No, no. Is there any more? 

















Doug: Just one more entry. “Today 
I received Robert Grove’s personal 
papers. Among them was a letter 
from his wife, begging him to come 
home. Their baby had just died of a 
fever and she was very ill. I guess the 
strain was too much for him. At 
any rate, he took a chance... . and 
lost! Oh, why has this evil come 
upon us? When and how will this 
cruel war end?” Maybe you can be 
proud of your great-uncle Robert 
after all! 

Laura: Oh, Doug, it’s myself I should 
be ashamed of, not Robert Grove! 
You must think I’m a dreadful 
person! 

Dove: No, I don’t, Laura. I just 
think you have some very mistaken 
ideas about war. There’s nothing 
romantic about it, and if Memorial 
Day is to have any real meaning, we 
must remember the realities . . . not 
merely the legends and fairy tales. 

LauRA: You sound so grim, so earnest 
... almost old. 

Dove: I am grim and earnest, Laura. 
Nobody knows how a soldier will re- 
act to battle until he’s under fire. 
Maybe I have a lot to discover about 
myself. Boys grow up fast in the 
army ... this army or the one your 
great-uncle served in. 

LAvRA: I think I’ve grown up a bit 
this evening, Doug. At least I realize 
I did a pretty childish thing. (Miss 
JAMISON and the searching party 
enter.) 

Miss Jamison: No luck! 
all! 

Brnco: We found the kids all right. 
They were still hanging around the 
building. But they swore they never 
even saw the diary. 


No luck at 
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Guy: And anyone could see they were 
telling the truth. 

Hitpa: Why, Doug! What’s that you 
have in your hand? 

ALL: The diary! Where did you find it? 
Where was it? 

Dova: We just couldn’t see it for look- 
ing, that’s all. It was right here all 
the time. 

Miss Jamison (Seizing book): Oh, 
thank goodness you found it! 

BrnGo: Boy, oh boy! That’s a weight 
off my mind. 

SatLty: What mind? Just tell me that! 
What mind? 

Hiipa: But I don’t understand how 
you found it. We looked every place. 

Laura: Every place but the right 
place! You see... 

Dove: You see it takes a trained eye to 
discover missing documents. 

Miss JAMISON: But where on earth? 

Dova: You'd never guess! (Lifting lid 
of doughtray) Here! 

Hripa: But who could have put it in 
there? 

Guy: You must admit it’s a wonderful 
hiding place! 

Binco: That Jenny Wade character 
always did look suspicious to me! 
(Laughs) 

Dove: At any rate, what’s lost is 
found and that’s all that really mat- 
ters, isn’t it? 

Miss Jamison: That’s all that matters 
to me at this point, Doug. I'll be 
thankful when all of these valuables 
are safely home again. 

Bingo: Sally and I will walk home 
with you, Miss Jamison, just to be 
sure the book remains under guard. 

Sauty: You’re taking a lot for granted, 
aren’t you, Big Boy? 

Miss Jamison: I think I can manage, 
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thank you. By the way, Laura, be- 
fore we leave, I’d like to check up 
on your dedication speech for to- 
morrow. Is it all ready? 

Laura: Yes, but I’ve just discovered 
there’s one think I’d like to add at 
the end. I'd like to ask the folks to 
remember that the boys who fought 
in the Civil War were very much the 
same as our boys today. Sure, there 
were great heroes and important 
leaders, but on the whole, they were 
just plain G.I.’s who did the best 
they could under fire, and waited for 
the day they could go back to their 
families. The best possible way to 
celebrate Memorial Day would be 
to outlaw war so that these tragedies 
would not be repeated generation 
after generation, and the country 
these men died to save could enjoy 
lasting peace. 

Dove: Or as Abraham Lincoln ex- 
pressed it: “That we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; and that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth!”’ 

THE END 
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Who's Old-Fashioned? 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FaTHER, John 
Mor tr, Ethel 
SUSAN 
Tommy 
CHUCK 
GRANDPA 
GRANDMA 

Time: Commencement Day. Afternoon. 

SETTING: A living room. 

Ar Rise: Farner is seated in large 
easy chair at right reading a news- 
paper. Moruer enters left carrying 
some blankets which she puts on one 
end of the sofa. 

MorHER: Well, everything’s ready 
for Grandma and Grandpa. 

FaTHER: Good. Who’s sleeping on the 
sofa? 

Moruer: Susan, and I’ve put a cot in 
the upstairs hall for Tommy. We'll 
take the children’s room and 
Grandma and Grandpa will have 
ours. (She sits down in easy chair 
left, tired.) 

FaTHER (Frowning a little): Hmm, 
sounds like a full house with a 
capital F. 

Moruer: Well, when you haven’t got 
much room you just have to do the 
best you can. 

FaTHeR: I know. I didn’t mean to 
sound annoyed, Ethel. You do 
wonders with this little house. And 
we could have had a bigger one. 

Moruer: What do you mean by that? 
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FaTHER: Well, if we hadn’t put so 
much money into those insurance 
policies for the kids to go to college. 

MoruHer: Nonsense, John. You know 
we hashed that all out years ago and 
I’ve never been sorry for a minute. 

FaTHER: Good. (He rises, smiling, 
goes to Moruer and pats her shoul- 
der.) Neither have I. The best is 
none too good for Susan and Tommy. 
(Tommy, about nine years old, runs 
in with model airplane. He swishes it 
around, making noise imitating a jet 
plane.) 

FaTHer: Well, a new model, son? 

Tommy: The very latest. It’s jet pro- 
pelled. 

FATHER: 
atomic energy, no doubt. 
right again.) 

Tommy: No. But you know what? 
I’ll bet soon they will have atomic 
planes, and then you’ll be able to 
fly all the way around the world 
without stopping. 

FaTHER: Hmm, and that would get 
you right back where you started. 
A lot of wasted atomic energy if 
you’d ask me. 

Tommy: Oh, Dad, you just don’t 
understand. 

Faruer: I expect you’re right, son. 
Well, you stick to your airplanes and 
I'll stick to my paper. (Smiling, he 
looks at paper again. Tommy swishes 
plane a litile more, then stops.) 


Indeed, and powered by 


(He sits 





Tommy: Dad, wouldn’t you like to be 
a leader in the community? A sort 
of a pioneer? 

Fatuer: No, thank you. 

Tommy: But Dad, supposing Queen 
Isabella had said that to Columbus? 

FaTuHER (Looking over paper): It would 
have made very little difference. 
America is a big place. Someone 
would have stumbled across it 
sooner or later. But what is this all 
about? 

Tommy: Nothing. I just thought that 
if you’d buy an airplane—I saw 
where you could get one for only 
twelve thousand dollars. 

FaTHer: Hmm, only twelve thousand. 
I wonder if they’d come any cheaper 
in dozen lots. But then there’s the 
matter of breaking my neck. No, 
son. No airplane. 

Tommy: But gee, Dad — 

FatTuer: No. The answer is no. 


Tommy: O.K., be old-fashioned all 


your life. 
goes off left.) 

Moruer (Laughing): I'd like to see 
you piloting an airplane. 

Fatoer: I suppose you think I 
couldn’t. 

Moruer: I don’t know if you could or 
not, but my goodness, where do the 
children get such ideas? 

FaTuer (Returning to paper): Search 
me. 

Moruer (She picks up some sewing. 
Pause.): You can’t just shrug it off 
by saying “search me.” 

Fatuer (Looking up): Shrug what off? 

Moruer: The airplane. 

Fatuer (Sitting up straight): Ethel, 
what’s come over you? You're 
not suggesting that we buy one of 
the contraptions? 


(He swishes plane and 


Mortuer: Of course not. But we can’t 
ignore the child. He’s a human 
being growing up in this modern age 
— the atomic age. 

FaTuer: Fine. Let’s buy him an atom 
— it sounds cheaper. 

Moruer: Now, don’t try to be funny. 
We've got to do something. If our 
children feel a lack of something in 
their lives, we must try to make it 
up to them somehow. 

FaTHER: My dear, you’ve been reading 
those psychology things again. 

Moruer: And why not? We have to 
keep up on things. As a matter of 
fact, I read an article in 2 magazine 
just last night. It said, “Don’t just 
say no to the children. If their 
ideas seem unreasonable try to 
divert them.” 

FaTHER: Humph. (SUSAN, 
seventeen, enters right.) 

Susan: Hi, parents. 

Moruer: Hello, dear. How did every- 
thing go? 

Susan: Oh, fine. We just rehearsed 
how we are to march tonight. 

FaTHer: For the commencement ex- 
ercises, Susan? 

Susan: What else? I’m graduating, 
remember? (She tweaks his nose.) 

Fatuer: Ah, yes, and it seems only 
yesterday — 

Susan: Now, Dad, don’t go into all 
those old bromides. We're just 
finishing high school, that’s all. 
(She tosses beanie hat onto sofa and 
notices blankets.) My goodness, does 
all this junk have to be in the living 
room? 

Moruer: It’s your bedding, dear. 
We’re going to be in your room, and 
Grandma and Grandpa will take 
ours. 


about 








ving 


lear. 
and 


take 





Susan: Oh, that’s right. I’d almost 
forgotten. (Frowning a little) I sup- 
pose they’ll cramp our style tonight. 

FaTHER: What do you mean by that? 

Susan: Oh, they’ll be sentimental 
over the commencement exercises. 
They'll keep talking about how 
wonderful it is to see young people 
starting out in the world. 

MoTHER: Well, my dear, most people 
feel that way. 

Susan: We kids don’t. We think the 
world’s in kind of a mess. 

FaTHER: Susan, we thought the world 
was in a mess when I graduated but 
we had high hopes of straightening 
it out. 

Susan: Hmm — and now look. Well, 
I’m not going to worry about the 
world. I’m going to take care of 
myself. 

Moruer: Susan, I don’t want you 
talking that way in front of your 
grandparents. 

Susan: O.K., Mom. I won’t be home 
after the exercises anyway. We’re 
having a big dance at school to 
celebrate, and Chuck and I are on 
the committee. He got some new 
square dance records. Jed Olson 
records. 

FatuER: Who’s Jed Olson? 

Susan: Oh, Dad, don’t you know? 
He calls the square dances. He’s 
on television. 

FaTHER: Oh. Well, Jed Olson or no 
Jed Olson, your grandparents are 


coming for your graduation and- 


you are to be considerate of them. 

Susan: Sure, I’m sorry, Dad. I didn’t 
mean I wouldn’t be glad to see them. 
[t’s just that — well, they’re old- 
fashioned. 
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Fatuer: Of course they’re old-fash- 
ioned. I’m old-fashioned — some 
day you'll be old-fashioned, and 
there doesn’t seem to be much we 
can do about it. (He smiles.) And 
as for those blankets, your mother 
has been doing a lot of old-fashioned 
work getting the house ready so 
let’s not hear any more about junk 
in the living room. 

Susan: O.K., Dad, I’ll be good, but as 
long as we’re on the subject of how 
this room looks, wouldn’t it be nice 
to do some real modernizing? 

FATHER: Hmm, if ideas seem unreason- 
able, divert them. Ethel, you had 
better start diverting. 

Susan: What does he mean by that? 

FaTHerR: Nothing, dear. What had 
you in mind? 

Susan: Oh, I just thought a picture 
window in that wall. (Pointing to 
upstage wall) Can’t you imagine it 
all plate glass? It would sort of 
bring the outside in. What do you 
think, Dad? 

FaTuer: Aren’t you overlooking basic 
principles? We build walls to keep 
the outside out. 

Susan: Oh, I might have known — 
well, anyway, we could have some 
new furniture. The Wilsons have 
the cutest luncheon set, plain wood 
and the legs are metal. 

Moruer: My dear, I’ve seen those 
sets. The chairs reminded me of a 
lot of overgrown mosquitoes. 

FaTHER: Exactly. The legs are noth- 
ing but bent gaspipe and the rest 
could be made from old orange 
crates. 

Susan: But Dad, that’s modern de- 
sign. It’s functional. 


FaTHerR: Humph. The lawnmower is 
functional, but we don’t keep it in 
the living room. 

Susan: Oh, I guess you’re right, Dad. 
If people are old-fashioned there 
isn’t much you can do about it. 
(Sound of doorbell off.) ll get it. 
(She goes off right.) 

Fatuer: A fine job of diverting you 
did. 

MorTueEr: Well, you weren’t much help. 

FaTHER (Smiling): No, I guess I 
wasn’t. Say, that wouldn’t be 
Grandma and Grandpa arriving, 
would it? 

MorueEr: No, dear. I told you their 
train gets in at six-fifteen. Susan 
will meet them with the car. 

FaTHER: Too bad we haven’t got a 
horse and buggy. 

Moruer: Why? 

FaTuer: You know as well as I do. 
(He grins.) They’re old-fashioned. 
(Susan enters followed by CnHuck. 
He carries an album of records.) 

Susan: Come on in, Chuck. 

Cuuckx: Hi, folks. 

Moruer: Hello, Charles. 

FaTuer: Hello. 

Susan: Chuck thought we could try 
the new records. 

Cuuck: They’re Jed Olson records for 
the dance tonight. 

Moruer: Why, I think that’s nice. 
I'd like to hear them, wouldn’t 
you, John? 

Fatuer: If they’re Jed Olson records, 
I can hardly wait. (CHuck and 
Susan go to record player at left, and 
Cuuck pulls out record as SUSAN 
gets machine ready.) 

Susan: Can you imagine? 
never heard of Jed Olson. 


Dad has 


Cuuck: He hasn’t? Well, I guess his 
dancing days were too long ago. 

FatTuerR: Pardon me while I trip over 
my long gray beard. 

Moruer (laughing): Never mind, John, 
we can get up-to-date now. (Music 
starts, ‘Turkey in the Straw” or some 
other square dance number, and 
Cuuck and Susan do part of a few 
square dance steps.) 

Fatuer: The music’s not bad. Where’s 
Mr. Olson? 

Susan (Laughing): You'll hear him in 
a minute. 

Cuuck (He stops dancing): But he 
ought to be in by now. What’s the 
matter? 

Susan: I don’t know. (She quickly 
turns machine off and looks at record 
and reads:) “Turkey in the Straw.” 
It’s the right music but it doesn’t 
say a word about Jed Olson. What 
does it say on the album? 

Cuuck (Picking up album): It must 
be right—his picture is on the 
cover. (Reading) Tops in music for 
square dances selected by Jed Olson 
— Gosh, Sue — selected by. 

Susan: You — you mean you got the 
wrong ones? 

Cuuck: I — I guess so. These are just 
the music with no one calling the 
dances. 

Susan: But Chuck, how could you? 

Cuuck: I don’t know. I saw his pic- 
ture on the cover and his name and 
— oh, what a dope I turned out to 
be. 

Susan: But Chuck, it’ll spoil the whole 
dance. What’ll the rest of the kids 
say? 

Fatuer: | take it we are having Mr. 
Olson in absentia. 











Susan: Dad, it isn’t funny — it’s 
terrible — it’s a tragedy. We can’t 
change the records. Chuck made a 
special trip to the city to get them. 
Now the whole party is ruined, and 
we're the committee who ruined it. 

Cuuck: It’s not your fault, Sue. I'll 
tell them I did it. 

Susan: A lot of good that will do. 
They’ll say I should have gone with 
you to see that you didn’t make such 
a dumb mistake. 

Cuuck: O.K. You might as well get 
mad at me too. Everybody else will 
be. 

Mortuer: Now, now, children, I don’t 
think you need to be quite so upset. 
After all, you have the music. Surely 
you can get someone to call the 
numbers. 

Susan: Not like Jed Olson, Mom. He 
has a style all his own. 

Cuuck: That’s right. And this dance 
was supposed to be a sort of climax 
to the whole commencement pro- 
gram. Now the whole thing will be a 
flop. 

FaTHER: If I may be pardoned for 
using a horse and buggy phrase, it 
seems to me that you two are putting 
the cart before the horse. 

Susan: What do you mean, Dad? 

FaTHeR: Well, in my day we had 
dances at commencement too, but 
they were like the dessert after the 
main course. The important part 
was the things the students had to 
say in their speeches during the 
exercises. 

Moruer: Your father is right, Susan. 

The speech Chuck is going to make 

tonight is more important than this 

dance music. 





Susan: Oh, speeches. 

FaTHER: Do you feel that way too, 
son? 

Cuuck: Well, I — I’m afraid I do, sir. 
I wish they’d never made me val- 
edictorian. Oh, I'll get up and say 
all the right things about how much 
we owe the school and the faculty 
and our parents and everything — 
and how we’re going to do our part 
to make the world a better place — 
but I won’t mean half of it. 

FaTHer: Well, if you don’t mean it, 
don’t say it. 

Cuuck: But everybody expects me to 
say it. If 1 were to give out with any 
new ideas people would laugh at me. 
I’d be — I’d be — well, persecuted. 

FatHer (Laughing): Oh, I don’t 
think it’s as bad as all that. Our 
generation may seem old-fashioned 
to you but — well, what are some 
of your new ideas? 

Cuuck: Oh, I — I don’t know — 

Susan: Yes, you do, Chuck, and you’ve 
got to tell someone some time. 

Cuucx: O.K. In the first place, you’ve 
got to realize that this modern age 
is an age of speed. First the auto- 
mobile, then the airplane, now 
atomic energy — they all make for 
speed. Everything is going faster 
and faster. 

FaTHER: I agree with you a hundred 
percent, but what have all these 
things to do with your appreciation 
of your high school education: 

Cuuck: Oh, the education is all right 
as far as it’s gone, but there’s no 
time to dawdle along through col- 
lege. 

MorueEr: Why, Charles, how can you 
say a thing like that? 


Cxuck: See? I was afraid you wouldn’t 
understand. But just read the news 
every day. Nobody knows what’s 
going to happen to the world. Every- 
thing is all mixed up and—(Turning 
to Farner) if J may borrow a horse 
and buggy phrase, this modern 
generation has got to make hay 
while the sun shines. 

Fatuer: And just how do you propose 
to do that? 

Cuuckx: I’m going to get a job. I can 
start next week and make more 
money than my dad did after he’d 
worked for twenty years. 

FaTuEer: I see — and what does your 
father think of this? 

Cuuckx: Well, I—I haven’t really 

R told him about it yet. 

FatueEr: I happen to know that he has 


his heart set on your going to college 
just as we want Susan and Tommy 
to go. 

Susan: I — I’m not going either, Dad. 

FatTser: What’s that? 

Moruer: Susan, are you out of your 


mind? 
college. 

Susan: No, Mom. I knew you'd be 
upset so I wasn’t going to mention 
it until after commencement, but 
I agree with Chuck. If our genera- 
tion is going to have any kind of 
life we’ve got to get started. 

Moruer: But Susan, you have to be 
prepared properly before you can 
do anything in the world. 

FaTHER: Susan, since you were a little 
girl we’ve planned on your going to 
college. 

Susan: Oh, Dad, why? 
good job now. 
money, too. 


Of course you’re going to 


I can get a 
I can earn good 


FaTHEerR: At the moment perhaps, but 
it seems to me that you aren’t 
thinking straight. 

Susan: Oh, Dad. In a few years I'll 
probably just get married anyway. 
(She looks at Cuucx and he looks 
back at her smiling a little em- 
barrassed.) 

Cuuck: Yes, she’ll — she’ll probably 
just get married anyway. 

Moruer: Such nonsense. You chil- 
dren are too young to be talking 
about marriage. 

Cuuck: We know that. We're just 
looking ahead. Look at the cost of 
building today. It takes years to 
save enough to build a house. We’ve 
got to get started. 

FaTHEeR: Yes, Chuck, but you've 
got to get started on the right track. 

Moruer: And Susan, don’t you realize 
that being a homemaker is one of 
the most important jobs in the 
world? It takes brains to bring up 
your children properly and to be a 
help in your community. 

Susan: Oh, Mom, who cares about the 
community? There isn’t time for 
that. We kids have got to look out 
for ourselves these days. 

FaTHER (Getting angry): Young lady, 
people who just think of themselves 
in this world are never happy — 
never find a bit of contentment. 

MorueEer: Now, John, we must try 
not to get angry. Remember what | 
told you. 

Fatuer: Ah, yes, divert them. (Rising) 
Well, I’m tired of diverting. Susan, 
you are going to college, and there'll 
be no more said about it. 

Susan: Dad, I — 

Moruer: John, there’s no use trying 
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to force her to go against her will. 
Oh, everything’s all mixed up. 
(Almost crying) Here we've been 
looking forward to commencement. 
It should be a happy time. 

Susan: Oh, Mom, I’m sorry. And 
we’re unhappy about it too, aren’t 
we, Chuck? 

Cuuck: Yes, [ll say. Everything’s 
going wrong. The wrong records for 
the dance tonight. 

FaTHER (Exploding): Records — rec- 
ords! Is that all you can think 
about? 

Moruer: John, please. It’s natural 
‘the dance should be important too. 

FaTHER: Well, if that’s all commence- 
ment means to them, I feel sorry 
for this modern generation. (Door- 
bell off) Susan, see who’s at the door. 

Susan: Yes, Dad. (She goes off right. 
FATHER slumps into chair again and 
picks up paper, but puts it down al- 
most immediately and looks at 
MOTHER.) 

Moruer (Sighing): Oh dear. (CHucK 
stands alone at left looking uncom- 
fortable.) 

Susan (Off right): Why, Grandma — 
Grandpa! 

Moruer (Rising): Why, it’s Grandma 
and Grandpa already. (Starting 
right) However did they get here 
so soon? 

taTHER: They would arrive at a time 
like this. 

Moruer: Yes. But we mustn’t do a 
thing to spoil their good time. ‘Try 
to be cheerful, John, and Charles, 
not another word about this college 
business. 

Cauck: O.K. (Susan enters followed 

by GranpPaA and GRANDMA. 





Granopa has his hat in his hand and 
GRANDMA wears a lightweight coat. 
MorTuHer meets them right. FaTHsr 
rises.) 

Susan: Look who’s here already. 

GRANDPA: Hello, folks. 

Morzaer: My goodness, whatever hap- 
pened? 

GranpMa: It’s good to be here, Ethel. 
(She kisses MOTHER.) 

MortHer: Come in and take your 
things off. (FaTner shakes hands 
with GRaNDPA as Morser and 
Susan take Granppa’s hat and 
GRaNDMa’s coat and put them aside.) 

Fatuer: Now, sit down — sit down. 
Chuck, you’ve met Grandma and 
Grandpa? 

Cuuck: Yes — how do you do? 

Granppa: Hello, boy. (GRANDMA 
nods to Cuuck and sits in easy chair 
at left. Granppa sits at right. To 
Cuuck.) You graduating too, son? 

Cuuck: Yes, sir. 

Granppa: Well, it’s a big day all 
right. I sure am happy about it, 
but guess you all are, too. 

Moruer (Nervously): Yes, yes, of 
course — but now tell us how in the 
world you got here early. (She and 
FaTHER sit down upstage.) 

Granppa (Pointing to GRANDMA): 
Well, it was all Ma’s fault. Better 
let her tell it. 

GranpMa (Laughing): I  overslept, 
that’s all. We were supposed to 
catch the train from Clayton Center 
yesterday morning and by the time 
I woke up, it was too late. 

Susan: But then how come you got 
here early? (Amazed) You — you 
didn’t fly? 

Granppa: Sure we flew. Don’t think 








we were going to miss your gradua- 
tion, do you? 

GranpMA: We caught the bus to the 
airport this morning and landsakes, 
we were here before we knew it. 
(Tommy runs in. He has changed 
into new long pants suit.) 

Tommy: Grandma, Grandpa — when 
did you get here? (He runs to 
GRANDMA and kisses her.) 

GranpMA: We came by airplane, 
Tommy. 

Tommy: Airplane. (Turning to FATHER) 
See, Dad, I told you you ought to 
get one. Now Gramp is ahead of 
you. 

Fatuer (Laughing): Grandpa, perhaps 
you’d better explain to our young 
aviation enthusiast that you haven’t 
bought a plane. 

Granppa: No, son, I just bought the 
tickets. We took a commercial 
plane. 

Tommy (Disappointed): Oh, is that all? 
(Then brightening) Did you get sick? 

Mortuer: Tommy, what a question. 

Granppa: Nope, didn’t get sick, not a 
bit. 

GranpMa: Well, I wouldn’t boast too 
much. You looked plenty pale when 
we started out. 

Granppa: Oh, I admit I thought for a 
while that my stomach had stayed 
on the ground there at Clayton 
Center but along about halfway it 
caught up to us and sort of crawled 
back into place. Right now I never 
felt better in my life. 

Fatuer: Well, that’s fine. And the 

important thing is you made it in 

time for commencement. 


Granppa: Yep, that’s right. And I 


suppose these kids are all excited. 
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Well, why not? I was saying to Ma 
on the way up here — young folks 
today sure have a lot to look forward 
to. 

Susan: Sometimes it seems like too 
much to look forward to. 

Granppa: How’s that? 

Cuuck: She means that — well, things 
move so fast these days that there 
isn’t time to—— well, there isn’t 
time to do things in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Moruer (Shaking head at CHuckK): 
Chuck, I told you — 

Cuuck: I’m sorry. 

Granppa: What’s he sorry about? 
And who wants to be old-fashioned? 

Faruer: Well, the children think we’re 
old-fashioned. 

GRANDPA: Sure, they do, John. And 
seems to me I remember when you 
thought I was old-fashioned. I said 
you ought to finish high school be- 
fore you started work and you kicked 
like a steer. Isn’t that so, Ma? 

GRANDMA: That’s right, John. We'd 
set aside the egg money to buy your 
books and things. 

Susan: And Grandma, Dad never did 
go to college, did he? 

GRANDMA: No, dear, 
afford that. 

Cuuck: And he did all right. 

Granppa: Sure, son, and I did all 
right, startin’ out from grammar 
school. But I tell you ridin’ in ap 
airplane makes you realize that 
you’ve got to keep movin’ to keep 
up with the world today. 

Cuuck: That’s what I say. 

Granppa: Sure thing. And what ! 

mean is you’ve got to keep your 

brains movin’. 


we couldn't 
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Susan: Your brains? 

GranppPa: You bet. There was some 
old fuddy-duddy on the plane — 
don’t know how they ever got him on 
there in the first place — ’cause his 
brain sure was in a rut. Just kept 
sayin’ that the world was going to 
the dogs. 

Cuuck: He — he did? 

GRANDPA: Yep. But I told him. I said 
— you just wait until this younger 
generation takes hold. With all 
their knowledge they’re going to be 
able to fix things up fine. Yes, sir. 

Susan: But do you —do you really 
think we could do anything, 
Grandpa? 

GRANDPA: Listen to her — modest she 
is, but you can’t fool me, Susan. 
I know how chock full of new ideas 
all you young folks are — and that’s 
good. It'll take brains and you’ll 
have ’em. 

Susan: Well, I — 

GRANDPA: You need a lot more brains 
for everything these days. You take 
this machine age and atomic energy, 
it’s goin’ to take a lot more technical 
knowledge to get along than I 
needed to drive a horse and buggy. 

Cuuck: Yes, 1—I suppose it will. I 
never thought of that. 

Tommy: Gee, Gramp, do you know how 
to drive a horse and buggy? 

Granppa: Sure do, son, and if you 
come to visit, I’ll take you for a ride. 
There’s nothin’ quite so peaceful as 
an old-fashioned buggy ride. 

Susan: Grandpa, you’re funny. You 
like old-fashioned things and still 
you like riding in an airplane. 

Granppa: What’s funny about that? 
The way I figger, it’s a matter of 


adjustment. You take that business 
of my stomach. I reckon it’s an old- 
fashioned stomach and when we left 
the ground it kind of hung back but 
after a while it got used to the 
situation and everything was all 
right. 

Susan (Laughing): Well, that’s just 
what I’ve been trying to tell Mom and 
Dad — that they ought to get used 
to some new things, new furniture 
for this room, for instance. 

FaTHer: She wants a glass wall. 

Granppa: Well—mebbe. But Sue, 
don’t forget that this deal works 
both ways. I still have my old 
stomach and I wouldn’t want a new 
one. If we old folks have to get used 
to your new-fangled ideas, don’t 
forget that a lot of our old ones are 
worth hangin’ onto, too. 

Susan: You win, Grandpa, and you 
know I think maybe I'll take a 
course in horse and buggy driving — 
(She pauses and looks at MorTuHER.) 
in college. It might set me straight 
on a lot of things. 

Moruer (Happily): Susan. 

Cuucx: I'll take it with you, Sue. It 
sounds like a swell idea for home- 
work. 

Fatuer: Well, it looks as though we’re 
going to have a happy commence- 
ment after all. 

GranpMa: After all? 


What do you 
mean — is something wrong? 


Moruer: No, Grandma, 
wrong. Everything’s fine. 

Cuuck: Gosh, Sue, I almost forgot. 

Susan: So did I. What’ll we do? 

GranpMa: Well, if nothing’s wrong, 
what are the children worrying 
about? 


nothing’s 





Susan: |[—I guess it’s really not 
important, Grandma, but we got the 
wrong records for the dance tonight. 

FaTHerR: It’s a tragedy, Grandma. 
They’ve got the music but not the 
words. 

Susan: Oh, Dad, you still don’t un- 
derstand and I don’t suppose you 
will either, Grandma. We wanted 
Jed Olson records with Jed calling 
the dances. 

GranpMa: Jed Olson? Well, land 
sakes, Pa, what do you think of 
that? 

Granppa: Jed Olson. What’s so 
wonderful about that young 
whipper-snapper? 

Cuuckx: Oh, you ought to hear him call 
square dances. He’s tops. He’s got 
a style all his own. 

GRANDPA: Now, you don’t mean to 
tell me? A style all his own, eh? 
What do you think of that, Ma? 

GranpMa (Laughing): A style all his 
own. 

Susan: Well, anyway, you’re not as 
old-fashioned as Dad. At least 
you’ve heard of Jed Olson. 

Granppa: Heard of him? I taught 
him. I taught him all he knows 
about callin’ square dances. 

Susan: You’re kidding. Grandpa. 

Granpma: No, he’s not, Susan. Jed 
used to come over to our place .and 
play his harmonica and Pa and he’d 
take turns playin’ and callin’, while 
the other one danced with me. 

Granppa: Sure thing. First I’d 


stomp and play and call and then 
Jed would take over while I danced 
with Ma. And I'd sort of give him 
the down beat and tell him how to 
use his voice right. So if he’s got a 





style all his own, you know where 
he got it. 

Cxuuck: Gosh. To think you taught 
Jed Olson. 

Susan: Why, Grandpa, you’re won- 
derful. 

GRaANpPA: See, Ma, I always told you 
someone would appreciate me some- 
day. 

GranpMa: Oh, go on with you. You 
learned all that from your Uncle 
Wilbur when you were a boy, so 
don’t go taking too much credit. 

Granppa: Yes, you’re right. I had to 
go way back to remember some of 
‘em. Mighty old-fashioned dances 
you young folks like. 

Susan (Laughing): Well, old-fashioned 
or not, we need someone to call 
dances tonight. 

Cuuck: Sue, are you thinking what 
I’m thinking? 

Susan: Sure. Grandpa, will you call 
dances tonight? If we could tell the 
kids we have Jed Olson’s teacher in 
person— 

Granppa: And why not? I'd like 
nothin’ better providin’ you’ve got 
good music. 

Susan: Oh, we have that all right. 
(She goes to record player.) How's 
“Turkey in the Straw’’? 

Granppa: Couldn’t be better. Turn 
it on and let’s practice a little. You 
two young ’uns can dance and John, 
you and Ethel better get in on it. 
Who you going to dance with, Ma? 

GRANDMA (Rising and taking Tommy 
by the hand): Why, I’ll dance with 
Tommy. My, you are growing up, 
boy, with your long trousers. 

Tommy: They’re brand new for com- 

mencement. 














Cuuck: Can you imagine him wearing 
long pants? I didn’t have long pants ‘ 
till I went to high school. Gust Published! 


Tommy (Derisively): Oh, you’re old- Li | Pl 
fashioned! itt e avs 
GRANDPA (Laughing): Well, I guess y 
that will hold you, son. (All laugh, for 
and Susan starts the music and 
steps downstage left near Cuuck. ° 
GRANDMA and Tommy are at stage Little Player Ss 
center and MoTHEr and FaTHEr at 
right. GRANDPA starts stomping to edited by 
the music and clapping his hands.) SYLVIA E, KAMERMAN 
GranppPA: Take your partners, folks, 
and we'll have a good old-fashioned Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays 
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for young ple such as kindness to 
animals, first-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, etc. 
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The Mysterious Stranger 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
Peter LISTER 
NATALIE, his sister 
Mrs. LIsTER 
Mr. LisTEeR 
BERNICE, the maid 
Two Po.ice OrricErRs 

True: Late afternoon. 

Serrinc: The living room of the Lister 
home. 

At Rise: PErsr is crawling around the 
living room floor, a large magnifying 
glass in hand, examining every square 
inch carefully. Several times he picks 
up something between thumb and finger 
and puts it carefully between the folds 
of a sheet of paper. 

NATALIE (Entering from hall): For 
goodness sake, Peter Lister, what 
are you doing? Still looking for that 
nickel you lost last week? 

PererR (Growling): No, silly, I’m look- 
ing for clues—ah! (Holding up 
something triumphantly between thumb 
and finger) 

NaTALIE: Clues? What on earth are 
you talking about? And what have 
you got in your hand? I don’t see 
anything. 

Perer (Excitedly): Look closely, my 
girl. It’s a hair —a red hair! If 
that isn’t a clue, I don’t know what 
is. Nobody in our family has red 
hair. 

Nata.ie: Nobody in our family has a 


screw loose either except you, Peter 
Lister! 

Perer: Just wait ’till I build up my 
case. Then we'll see who’s got a 
screw loose. 

NATALIE: Case — what case? I never 
heard anything so ridiculous. 

Peter: Perhaps you hadn’t noticed it 
but things have been disappearing 
around here (Lowering his voice) 
mysteriously! Tuesday, Bernice 
couldn’t find the clean scrub rags 
she’d cut up the day before; Wednes- 
day, one of Pop’s best blue socks 
was gone from the drawer and 
Thursday, (Looking all about caw- 
tiously) Mom’s toothbrush was miss- 
ing! 

NATALIE (Sarcastically): And so today 
you went out and bought a book on 
“How to Become a Detective” in 
six easy lessons. 

Perer: Yeah— and that wasn’t all. 
(Whipping a Sherlock Holmes plaid 
cap and a false beard out of his pocket 
and donning them hastily and rather 
crookedly) How do I look? 

NaTA.ieE: Like something that belongs 
in a zoo. Of all the kid stuff! 

Perer: All right, you just wait and 
see, Miss Smarty. Once I really get 
my teeth into this detecting job — 

NaTALie (Interrupting): We'll all be 

able to sleep safely in our beds I 

suppose — ha, ha! 
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Perer (Coldly): Someday you will 
thank the brother who was willing 
to take his life in his hands to solve 
a crime. 

NATALIE: Oh, you make me hysterical 
—really hysterical. (Laughing 
shrilly) 

Perer (Bitingly): Just like a hyena. 
You even look something like one. 

NaTALIE: Very funny. Well, I’m going 
to go and do something constructive. 

Perer: Like tying up the telephone on 
the upstairs extension for an hour 
or two talking to Jack Mills, I sup- 
pose? 

NATALIE (Tossing her head): Ill be too 
busy getting my clothes ready for 
the high-school dance tomorrow 
night to bother with teiephone calls. 
You may have the rest of the after- 
noon to talk to your little friends! 
(Flounces out of room) 

Perer (Disgustedly): Little friends — 
ye gods! (He bends over again, magni- 
fying glass in hand and continues his 
search. Presently NATALIE’s voice 
floats in from offstage.) 

NATALIE (Calling): 
Mother! 

Mrs. Lister (Offstage also): Yes, dear, 
what is it? 

NaTALIE: Have you seen my gold kid 
dancing slippers. They aren’t in my 
shoe bag and they aren’t in the 
closet. 

Mrs. Lister: Why, no, I haven’t seen 
them. Better have another look. 

NaTALIE (Wailing): But I have looked 
— just everywhere. 

Mrs. Lister: They must be some- 
where. I’ll come and help you look. 

Peter (Who has been listening at- 
tentively): Ah, ha, something else 


Mother — oh, 
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missing. We sure do need a detec- 

tive in this house. (Telephone rings. 

With a groan of disgust, Peter gets 

up to answer it.) 

Perer: Hello — Natalie? Sorry, old 
man, she’s too busy to bother with 
telephone calls today — yes, too 
busy — that’s what she said. Well, 
you don’t have to believe me . 

NATALIE (Offstage): Peter, who’s that 
on the phone? 

Peter (Nonchalantly, holding hand 
over mouthpiece): Nobody particular. 
Just Jack Mills. You don’t have to 
worry —I told him you were too 
busy to bother with telephone calls 
this afternoon. 

NATALIE (Rushing in furiously): You 
didn’t! Give me that phone! 

Perer (Jn disgust): Oh, all right — 
here. I might have known I couldn’t 
have any privacy to carry on my 
important investigations. 

NaTALiE: Hello—hello—are you 
there, Jack—hello—HELLO. (Slams 
down receiver and turns on brother) 
You beast — oh, Mother! 

Perer: Don’t tell me good, old Jack 
fell for that line. Of all the abso- 


lutely killing situations! (Laughs 
noisily) 
NATALIE (Approaching her brother 


threateningly): Killing situations is 
right. Oh, what I'd like to do to you! 

Mrs. Lister (Entering from back of 
house): What are you two quarreling 
about now? 

Natauie: He told Jack I wouldn’t 
speak to him on the phone and — 
(Sniffing unhappily) and Jack hung 
up. 

Mrs. Lister: What did you do that 
for, Peter? 





Perer (Defensively): Well, she said she 
didn’t want to be bothered with any 
telephone calls this afternoon. What 
am I supposed to do? Just the oppo- 
site of what I’m told? 

Mrs. Lister: Did you tell him that, 
Natalie? 

NATALIE (Desperately): Well, yes — in 
away. That is, not exactly. 

Mrs. Lisrer: Either you did or you 
didn’t, dear. 

NATALIE (Bitterly): Well, yes, then, 
but—but (Miserably) I wasn’t really 
expecting any calls. Jack was sup- 
posed to be working this afternoon 
after school. Now, my whole life is 
probably ruined. He’ll probably 
never speak to me again. 

Mrs. Lister (Smothering a smile): Oh, 
dear, I don’t think it will go as far 
as that. I’m sure Peter will be 
willing to call up Jack and explain. 

NaTauig (Tearfully): Explain? How 
can anyone explain a thing like that? 

Peter: Easy as pie. I’ll just tell Jack 
you wanted to make sure you didn’t 
talk to any old Tom, Dick or Harry. 

NaTaie: Tom, Dick or Harry — oh! 
You just keep your hands off that 
phone from now on. You know Jack 
is jealous. (Enter Mr. Lister, carry- 
ing a briefcase and looking decidedly 
annoyed.) 

Mrs. Lister: Why, Frank, you’re 
home early. Is there anything 
wrong? 

Mr. Lister (Ezplosively): Is there 
anything wrong? I’ll say there is. 

That paper I worked over last eve- 

ning and had ready for my client to 

sign today has disappeared right 
out of my briefcase. I was never so 
embarrassed in my life! 





Mrs. Lister: You mean you forgot to 
take it with you, don’t you? You 
could have phoned dear, and I 
would have sent Peter right down 
with it. 

Mr. Lister: No, Cora, I did not forget 
it. That paper was the last thing I 
put in my briefcase before going to 
bed. 


Mrs. Lister (Persisting): But it must, 


be here, dear. (Going through papers 
on desk hurriedly) 

Perer (Cheerfully): You won’t find it, 
Mother. Something tells me it’s 
completely disappeared. 

Mr. Lister (Sharply): See here, Peter, 
what do you know about it? 

Perer (Hastily): Ob nothing, nothing 
really. 

Mr. Lister (Suspiciously): If you’ve 
had anything to do with that paper 
young man — 

Perer: Oh, it’s not me. It’s the mys- 
terious stranger who’s responsible 
for this mysterious disappearance. 
That’s where your paper went, Dad, 
along with everything else. 

Mr. ListER: Everything else? What 
gibberish are you talking? 

Perer (Checking items off on fingers): 
Well, first, it was Bernice’s scrub 
rags that were missing, then your 
blue sock, then Mom’s toothbrush; 
this afternoon, Natalie’s gold slip- 
pers and now — (Shrugging, with 
hands outstretched) 

Mr. Lister: Nonsense. You aren’t im- 
plying we’re harboring a thief in our 
midst, are you? 

Prerer: What else? I call him the 
mysterious stranger. But never fear, 
Dad — you have me working on the 
case. I’ll soon have it solved. 














Mr. Lister (Dryly): I’m sure you will. 
In the meantime I’ll ask for com- 
plete quiet in the living room for 
the remainder of the afternoon while 
I rewrite the paper which so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

PETER (Protesting): But Father, I’m 
working in here. Already, I’ve dug 
up some very leading clues. I assure 
you I won’t make a sound. 

Mr. Lister: You'll look for your clues 
elsewhere, young men. 

Mrs. Lister: Now Frank, just because 
you mislaid your papers is no reason 
for taking it out on Peter. 

Mr. Lister: Mislaid! How 


many 


times do I have to tell you — (Enter 
BERNICE, looking panicky) 

Mrs. Lister: Why, Bernice, what’s 
the matter? 

BERNICE (Rolling her eyes): I tell you, 
the strangest thing happened. I was 


cleaning celery at the sink and I 
went to stir something on the stove 
and — and — 

Mr. Lister (Roaring): And what, 
Bernice? I asked for peace and quiet 
but I can’t seem to get it around 
here. 

Mrs. Lister: Ssh, Frank. 
Bernice, what happened? 

BERNICE (Twisting her apron around 
her finger nervously): Well, you won’t 
believe it but that celery disappeared 
right out from under my nose! 

Peter: Ah, ha! 

Mr. Laster (Jrritably): Keep still, 
Peter, for heaven’s sake! 

Mrs. Lister: What do you mean, 
Bernice? 

BERNICE: Well, ma’am, when I turned 
around from the stove that celery 
was gone-——clean gone! (PETER, 


Go on, 


hastily donning cap and beard, slips 
out of room unnoticed.) 

Mr. Lister: Nonsense. You'll prob- 
ably find it in the bottom of the 
soup kettle. If you’d get that boy 
friend off your mind once in a while, 
we'd all be better off. (BERNICE 
bursts into noisy tears, throwing her 
apron over her head and rushing from 
the room.) 

Mrs. Lister: Now, Frank, you’ve 
hurt her feelings. Bernice broke 
with her boy friend two weeks ago. 

Mr. Lister: Broke with her boy 
friend, eh? Probably spends all her 
time trying to figure out how to get 
him back. We’ll very likely get a 
dish of stewed celery for dessert. 
There’s nothing like a woman 
scorned! (At these words NATALIE 
also bursts into tears and runs out of 
the room.) 

Mrs. Lister: See what you’ve done 
now, Frank Lister? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. Besides you 
needn’t worry about what you’re 
getting for dessert tonight. We're 
dining with the Merediths. 

Mr. Laster (Protestingly): Oh, no — 
not tonight! What about my paper? 

Mrs. Lister (Looking at her watch): 
You’ll have at least twenty minutes 
to work on it. It won’t take you any 
longer than that, will it? 

Mr. Lister (Groaning): I spent four 
hours on that paper last evening. 
And now you want to know if I can 
rewrite it in twenty minutes! 

Mrs. Lister (Calmly): You’ll just 
have to do the best you can, Frank. 
It’s your own fault, you know. If 
you hadn’t been so careless with your 
first copy — 











Mr. Lister (Omniously): Now, Cora! 
(Then throwing up his hands) Oh, 
what’s the use? I’m going upstairs 
and lock myself in my room and 
I don’t want to be disturbed. Is 
that clearly understood? (Without 
wailing for an answer, he snatches up 
his briefcase and exits.) 

Mrs. Lister (Going about and putting 
on lights): I’ll give Bernice the even- 
ing off. It may cheer her up. (She 
exits. Enter PETER on tiptoe, wearing 
cap and beard, carrying something 
before htm in folded sheet of paper. 
He looks all about cautiously and 
then removes large stalk of half-eaten 
celery from paper.) 

Perer (Holding up his find): My most 
important clue to date. The missing 
celery. (Looking straight out at 
audience) Now who would want to 
eat celery in the bathroom, I ask 
you? 

NaTALIE (Entering from hall): So, it 
was you who took Bernice’s celery? 
You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, scaring her like that. Of all the 
kid tricks! 

Perer (Indignantly): I did not! I 
found this in the bathroom. You 
know I never eat celery. 

NaTautig: You’d do anything for 
laughs. 

Perer: Not eat celery. I loathe the 
stuff. (Hnter Bernice, still sniffing 
and carrying tray with napkin over it. 
Perer hastily hides celery behind 
him.) 

BERNICE (Looking neither to right or 

left): Here’s your supper. (Sniff, 

sniff) Your ma told me to leave it 
here on the table for you. (Sniff, 
sniff) I hope you enjoy it. (Glancing 








up, she sees PETER tn cap and beard 
and screams in fright, standing rooted 
to the spot.) 

NaTALiE: Don’t be scared, Bernice. 
It’s just Peter. He thinks he’s 
Sherlock Holmes, stalking criminals. 

Perer (Leering at Bernice): Oh no, 
I’m just stalking Bernice. First 
celery stalks, then Peter stalks! 
(Grinning horribly) 

NATALIE (As BERNICE flees from room, 
weeping copiously with apron thrown 
over head): Of all the mean, low- 
down things to do! As if taking the 
celery right out from under her nose 
wasn’t enough without taunting her 
about it. 

Peter: Oh, what’s the use? I might as 
well go and lock myself in my room 
like Dad, where I can give myself my 
undivided attention. (Just then 
Mr. and Mrs. Lister enter dressed 
to leave, Mr. Lister looking very 
martyred. PETER conceals cap and 
beard hastily.) 

Mrs. Lister (To Perer and NaTALIgE): 
Now, children, eat your supper up. 
And go to bed as soon as you get 
your homework done. 

Mr. Lister (Groaning): Homework! 
When I think of all the homework 
I’ve still got to do — 

Mrs. Lister: Now, Frank. 

Perer (Aside, to his father, man to 
man): I know how you feel, Dad. 
Women just don’t understand. 

Mr. Lister: You're so right, son. And 
what can we do about it? 

Mrs. Lister: Come along, Frank. 
Goodbye, children. (Goodbyes are 
ad-libbed and Mr. and Mrs. LisTER 
exit. Perer goes over to table and lifts 

napkin.) 














Perer: Ye gods! Cold bean sandwiches 
and stewed prunes! 

NATALIE (Coldly): It’s your own fault. 
If you hadn’t gotten Bernice upset 
it would probably have been chicken 
and chocolate cake. 

Perer: Me get Bernice upset! Here 
we go again. 

NATALIE: Oh, no we don’t. You were 
going upstairs and lock yourself in 
your room — remember? (Just then 
a loud thud ts heard offstage.) 

NATALIE: What do you suppose that 
was? 

PETER (Hastily donning cap ond beard): 
Don’t be frightened, my girl. I'll 
handle this. 

NaTALIE: Who’s frightened? It was 
probably just that window falling 
with the broken cord upstairs. You 
were supposed to fix that days ago. 

PETER (Jn disgust): You just aren’t 
taking this thing seriously enough. 
If you’d let me work this case out in 
my own way — 

NATALIE: For heaven sakes, go work 
it out upstairs and leave me alone. 
I’ve some important reading to 
catch up on and besides I may get a 
telephone call any minute now which 
I want to take in complete privacy. 

Peter: If Jack Mills is as smart as I 
think he is, he’ll know when he’s well 
off and keep his ugly mug away from 
the telephone. 

NaTauiE: Get out of here! (Flings a 

magazine at his hastily departing 

figure, which she then retrieves, holding 
ut open in front of her so that it can be 
seen by audience. It is a copy of 

“Romances.”” She draws out a box of 

chocolates from under sofa cushion 





stomach, begins reading and munching 
a piece of candy. Suddenly, the door 
leading to back of house opens just a 
trifle and then closes again. She sits 
up abruptly) Is that you, Peter? 
(She gets up and moves cautiously 
towards the door. The door handle 
turns squeakily and NATALIE gives a 
loud shriek. As she turns to rush out 
into the hall, she collides with Perer, 
rushing in.) 


Perer: What’s the matter? What hap- 


pened? (NATALIE points speech- 
lessly to the other door. PEreEr tiptoes 
toward it and presses his ear to the 
crack. Then he reaches for paper knife 
on desk and with finger raised to lip 
for silence, he drops on knees and 
runs paper knife hastily beneath door. 
When nothing happens, he looks 
decidedly chagrined.) My detective 
book says that a trick like that 
ought to make anyone lurking on 
the other side of the door give him- 
self away. 


NATALIE (Furtously): You and your 


detective book! I probably just 
imagined this whole thing. The way 
you’ve been talking about clues and 
mysterious strangers is enough to 
give anyone the creeps. You can go 
right back upstairs and stay there. 
I’m going on with my reading and 
improve my mind. 


Peter (Jeeringly): With this? (Picking 


up magazine. Then he spies open 
chocolate box lying beside it. Pounces 
on it) So, you’ve been holding out 
on me? 


NATALIE: Well, it was a present to me. 


Besides, I just opened it. I didn’t 
have a chance to give you any. 


and tossing herself down on her Perrer: Just opened it? Whew! You’re 
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a fast worker. Half of the top layer 
is gone already! 

NATALIE (Staring at open box in amaze- 
ment): I only ate one! 

Prerer: You ought to start checking 
up on yourself, my girl. Your mind 
is slipping. Here, I’ll just relieve 
you of the rest of the layer so you 
won’t be tempted to eat too many. 
(He helps himself generously, setting 
box back on sofa and leaving his 
sister staring in bewilderment at 
candy as he leaves.) 

NaTALIE: I can’t understand it. I’m 
sure I didn’t eat more than one. 
(Staring straight out at audience with 
hand over mouth in gesture of dismay) 
Or did I? Like that girl in the pic- 
ture the other night who got all 
mixed up and had to be put away in 
an asylum? (Suddenly the phone 
rings and NATALIE jumps nervously, 
then answers it.) |H-Hello — oh, 
hello, J-Jack. No, I’m all r-right. 
(Hopefully) Are you coming over? 
You’re what? You're helping the 
police look for an escaped — hello — 
Jack —hello! (Frantically jiggling 
recewer up and down) Hello — hello 
— oh dear, we’ve been cut off. Oh, 
Peter! (Enter Prerer, on the run) 

Perer (Breathlessly): What’s hap- 
pened now? 

NATALIE: I was talking to Jack and we 
were cut off! 

Peter: Shucks, is thai all? 

NaTALIE: He was just telling me he was 
helping the police look for someone 
who’d escaped when the line went 
dead. 

Perer: Whew, that sounds bad. I 
hope the poor chap hasn’t been taken 
for a ride. 


NATALIE (Jn horror): Peter! 

Perer (Cheerfully): Well, it can happen 
to the best of us, you know. We 
who are in charge of law and order 
walk a dangerous path. Say, wait 
a minute. If there’s some criminal 
loose in the community he might be 
— (Swallowing hard and running a 
finger inside his collar) he might be 
right here in this house now! (Look- 
ing fearfully towards door leading 
into kitchen) 

NaTatie: Oh, Peter, do you really 
think so? 

Perer: There’s been a lot of strange 
things happening around here lately. 
Look at all the stuff that’s disap- 
peared. 

NaTALIE: But what would any thief 
want with Mom’s toothbrush or — 
or one of Dad’s socks? 

Prerer: Maybe he’s a klepto—klepto— 
NaTALIE: Kleptomaniac. They do 
take strange things, don’t they? 
Perer: Here, give me that phone. A 
good detective always knows when 
it’s time to call the police in. 
(NaTALIE hands him the phone. 
PETER lifts up the receiver and listens. 
Frowns.) The line’s as dead as a 
dodo bird. (In sudden dismay) It 
was at our end you were cut off — 
not Jack’s! (He gets down on hands 
and knees and follows the telephone 
cord out into the hall. From there he 
emits a low groan.) 

NaTALIE (Fearfully): 
Peter? 

Peter: The line’s been cut with Mom’s 
shears! They’re here on the floor. 

NatTaLie (Wailing): Oh, Peter, we've 
got to call Mother and Dad right 
away. 


What is it, 
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PeTER (Returning to living room): How 


can we do that, silly, with the wire 
cut? (Panicky now) We've got to 
get away from here—pronto! (Starts 
to dash out, then turns back some- 
what sheepishly for his sister) What 
are you just standing there for. 
Come on! 

NATALIE (Weakly): My 1-legs feel sort 
of funny, Peter, like they didn’t 
want to move! 

PereR: Shucks! (Goes back and pushes 
her ahead of him, without noticing 
that he has dropped his false beard he 
was carrying in his hand) Girls get 
so scared! If it wasn’t for you, I'd 
stick this thing out and capture the 
criminal myself. (They exit, the 
front door closing noisily after them. 
Presently, Mr. and Mrs. Lister 
enter.) 

Mrs. Lister (Removing her wraps): 
Well, I hope you're satisfied, Frank 
Lister — coming home this early. 
I don’t know what Fred and Alice 
must have thought of you, I’m sure. 
All through dinner you kept looking 
at your watch and you made such 
pointed remarks about Fred’s bridge 
afterwards! I don’t doubt they were 
glad to have us go home. 

Mr. Lister (Chuckling): That was 
just the way I wanted it. 

Mrs. Lister: Oh, you were clever all 
right. But just remember Alice 
Meredith is — was (Falteringly) my 
best friend. 

Mr. Lister (Soothingly): And still is, 
my dear. She won’t blame you for 
my shortcomings, only pity you for 
being married to such a big boor. 

Mrs. Lister: Don’t think you can 
soften me up because it won’t work. 





(Suddenly a loud thud is heard off- 
stage.) What was that? 

Mr. Lister: Probably Peter, throwing 
his book on the floor before he puts 
out the light. I’ll just run up and 
say goodnight and bring my papers 
downstairs to finish. (He exits.) 

Mrs. Lister (Going about straightening 
up living room, she picks up box of 
candy): My, my, Natalie shouldn’t 
eat so many sweets. She knows it’s 
bad for her complexion. (Replaces 
lid and puts box back on table. Picks 
up PETER’s false beard.) Goodness 
gracious, what’s this? It looks like a 
man’s beard! (Looking about a little 
fearfully) 

Mr. Lister (From offstage, excitedly): 
Cora, my papers are gone again, 
(Rushing in breathlessly) and the 
children aren’t in their rooms! 

Mrs. Lister: Oh, Frank! And I 
found this — this thing on the floor! 

Mr. Lister: Good heavens — a false 
beard! I’ll call the police right away. 
(Rushing to phone) — Hello — hello! 
(Rattles receiver up and down. In flat 
voice) The phone is dead! 

Mrs. Lister (Falteringly): That noise 
that — that we heard upstairs — 
there must be a burglar in the house. 

Mr. Lister: I never suspected that 
paper I was preparing had criminal 
implications. 

Mrs. Lister: What are we going to 
do — oh, Frank, the children! 

Mr. Lister: Now Cora, be calm. (His 
voice rising) We must think this 
thing out clearheadedly. (Paces 
back and forth jerkily, running nerv- 
ous fingers through his hair) 

Mrs. Lister (Regaining her self con- 
trol): We'll think it out more clear- 





headedly with the help of the police, 
I’m sure. Come along, Frank, we’ll 
go next door and telephone them. 
(Leads him determinedly through hall 
door. A moment or two later, PETER 
enters from outside looking very crest- 
fallen. He flings Sherlock Holmes 
cap into wastebasket in evident dis- 
gust, then going to table, picks up bean 
sandwich which he consumes mourn- 
fully. Finally, gathering up school 
books on desk, he slouches out of room. 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. Lister followed 
by a PoticE OFFICER.) 

Mr. Lister: I’m certainly glad you 
were in the neighborhood, officer. 
Orricer: Sure now, they’ve had the 
boys out all day combing this area. 
Nothing but complaints it is we’ve 
been having. 

Mr. Lister: You mean there’ve been 
other robberies, officer? 


Orricer: That I do. Not a house on 


this street has been missed. Why 
even the flag was removed from the 
precinct station flagpole in the broad 
light of day too, mind you. 

Mr. Lister: Some important papers 
of mine have been stolen. The thief 
must be very crafty and intelligent, 
officer. Why, he knew enough to 
attach more importance to those 
papers than I did myself even. He 
stole them twice! 

Mrs. Lister (In great distress): How 
can you talk about papers, Frank, 
when our children have been kid- 
napped? 

OrFicer (His jaw dropping in amaze- 
ment): Saints alive, that’s a new 
angle. You wouldn’t be trying to kid 
me now, would you? 








Mrs. Lister (Indtgnanily): Certainly 





not! 


Orricer: I’m sorry, ma’am. No offense 


meant, I can assure you. But I 
thought you folks knew — (Just then 
the door bell rings loudly. Mr. 
LisTER rushes to answer 2t while Mrs. 
LisTER leans against the sofa for sup- 
port, looking frightened. Enter 2nv 
OrFiceR with Mr. Lister. The 
OFFICER is carrying small valise.) 


2np Orricer: Well, it’s all over folks. 


They’ve finally got him in custody 
down at headquarters. He was 
caught red-handed right outside 
your own house. Had his cache 
stowed away in the shrubbery. 
We've had quite a time getting the 
stuff straightened out, I can tell you. 
Hope I’ve got all your belongings 
here. (Dumping contents of bag out 
on table, he holds up each item for in- 
spection) One pair of gold kid 
slippers — guess he had a girl friend. 
(Chuckling) One blue sock — choosy, 
wasn’t he? One toothbrush with 
blue handle — blue must have been 
his favorite color —an assortment 
of rags — (Looking blank) this one 
has me stumped—and last but not 
least, (Inspecting the missing papers 
critically) somebody’s after-dinner 
speech — he must really have been 
hard up! 


Mr. Lister (Stifly): Those are some 


important law papers of mine, 
officer. 


2nd Orricer: My apologies, Mr. 


Lister. I guess we’re all feeling a bit 
silly after the merry-go-round we’ve 
been on. If it hadn’t been for your 
son, we'd still be going round and 
round. 
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Mrs. Lister: Our son — Peter — 
where is he? (Prerer, who has come 
downstairs stealthily to listen hastil: 
conceals himself beyond hall doorway.) 

2np OrriceR: Why he was the one 
responsible for the capture, ma’am. 
A real hero. Saved us boys a lot of 
trouble. 

Mr. Lister (With pride): My son! 
Capturing a criminal. (Modestly) It 
was I who taught him the art of 
fisticuffs, officer. 

2np OrFicerR (Scratching his head): 
Well now — I think this turned out 
to be more of a wrestling match 
than a fist fight. You might even 
call it a tooth and nail sort of affair, 
so to speak. (At that moment PeTrer 
tries to slip back upstairs unnoticed 
but ts spied by his father.) 

Mr. Lister: Peter, come here. (Mrs. 
LisTER rushes and throws her arms 


around him.) 

Mrs. Lister: Oh, my poor boy, are 
you hurt? 

Peter (Disgustedly): Shucks, no — 
you just don’t understand Mom. 

Mr. Lisrer: We understand you are a 
hero, son. This officer said so. Now 


come and tell us all about it. How 
many blows did it take to knock the 
bruiser out? 

Peter: I didn’t knock him out. 
(Desperately) I — I sat on him! 

Mr. Lister (Boastfully): Well, it must 


have taken a powerful lot of sitting 
anyway. 

Peter (Miserably): Not to sit on a — 
a monkey! 

Mr. Lister (Ezplosively): A what? 
(The two Orricers exchange looks 
and exit hurriedly on tiptoe.) 

PrereR: Yeah—a trained monkey 
from the traveling circus over in 
North Dover. He escaped last 
Tuesday. (In despair) Oh, I’ll never 
live this down! 

NATALIE (Entering from hall): I should 
say you won’t. Not if I have any- 
thing to say about it — Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes! 

Perer (Sinking down on sofa de- 
jectedly): Life just isn’t worth living! 
(Mr. Lister ts looking very exas- 
perated while Mrs. Lister is trying 
to restrain her smiles.) 

2nD OrFicerR (Sticking his head back 
around door again, 2 broad grin on his 
face): Forgot to tell you, Sherlock — 
there’s a ten-dollar reward offered 
by his master for the capture of Roy, 
the Ringside Rocket. You’re in the 
chips, young fellow. May make life 
worth living for you again. 

Perer (Brightening): Ten dollars — 
whew! Now, that’s just the price 
of a chemistry set I saw in McLean’s 
window. I always did want to 
experiment with the atom bomb! 

THE END 


“— 





The Reluctant Ghost 





by Margaret Wylie Brydon and Esther Zeigler 


Characters 
JANE 
Mim1 
JULIA 
GINNY 
EMILY 
CAROL 
JACKY 
MELANIE 
Miss BLAKE 
Mrs. ALLEN 

Time: Around ten o'clock on a Friday 
night. 

Serrinc: An attic room in an old house. 

At Rise: The stage is dark except for a 
light coming from a large window open- 
ing onto a porch upstage center. Dur- 
ing the following conversation eight 
girls enter the room cautiously. JANE 
is in the lead, and somewhere in the 
center is a hesitant ghost who 1s con- 
stantly being prodded and pushed by 
her companions. 

Jane: Hurry up now before someone 
sees us. (She takes a flashlight from 
her belt and shines it around the room 
for a minute.) 

Emity (As she attempts to climb over the 
rail): Quit shaking the limb. I’m all 
wound up in this sheet. (Muffled 
shrieks from below) 

JaNeE: Shhhh! (She steps back and pulls 
Emity into the room): There! See 
how easy it was? 

Eminy (Still struggling with her sheet): 
Easy for you maybe! You didn’t 
have to bring your bed along. 
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Juuia: Well, why didn’t you cut it off 
then? You look more like a mummy 
than a ghost in that. 

Emity: Cut it off? My mother will 
murder me if I even so much as rip 
it. 

Mrmr: Then you can be a real ghost! 

MELANIE (Peering about her): Ooooooh! 
What a spooky-looking place! 

Miu (With a superior laugh): What 
did you expect in a haunted house? 

JANE: Now let’s get started. (The 
others group around her.) Emily, as 
soon as I give the word you open 
that door over there and creep 
downstairs. 

Emixy: In the dark? 

Caro .: Of course, silly. Do you think 
ghosts turn or all the lights before 
they begin haunting? (The girls are 
helping Emity drape her sheet while 
she stands stricken with apprehension.) 

MELANIE (Noticing Emity’s frightened 
face in the light of JANE’s flashlight): 
Gee, now you’re beginning to look 
like a ghost, Emily. 

Emity (With a little moan): I feel like 
one too. . . all empty inside. 

Jui: I bet it’s the first time you’ve 
felt empty for years. 

Emity: I think this idea of yours 
awful, Jane. Especially making me 
the ghost. Me, a ghost! I don’t care 
if I did draw the short straw, it isn’t 
fair. Anybody else would make a 
better ghost than me. Why I... I’m 
too fat, for one thing! 
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Juiia: She admits it! 

CaRoL: Tell us a little more about this 
friend of yours, Jane. The nice old 
lady who gives you cookies, I mean. 

JANE: I told you . . . she is having 
trouble, money trouble, you know, 
the kind our fathers have, and now 
she has to sell this house, and it’s 
real old, and someone is coming to 
look at it, and stay overnight, and I 
thought if it turned out to be 
haunted, they wouldn’t want to buy 
it. People are awful scared of ghosts. 

Jacky: Horses aren’t. 

JuLia: That’s ’cause they’ve got horse 
sense, I guess. 

Ginny: Maybe ghosts are scared of 
people too. 

JANE: So I thought if one of us would 
dress up in a sheet, and hide in the 
attic, and scare these people, they 
will go away, and Mrs. Allen can 
keep her home. 

MeELAnNteE: Butifsheneedsthemoney — 

JANE: My mother says she doesn’t 
need it that badly. She says Mrs. 
Allen has always wanted to spend 
her last days in her own home, and 
we are going to see that she does! 

Carou: Yes, and there may really be 
a ghost in this house. Some of the 
high-school girls told me that the 
spirit of a Green Lady haunts this 
place. She was a beautiful young 
girl who died of grief when her lover 
didn’t return from the Civil War, and 
she comes back every ten years on 
the anniversary of his death to 
search for him. 


Emity: That settles it! I’m going 


home! Two ghosts in one house is 
just one too many, especially if the 
other ghost is me. 
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Mrmr: Be quiet, Emily, and stop being 
so childish. Why do they call her 
the Green Lady? 

Caro.: I don’t know. She wears green, 
I guess. 

Jutta: Oh, I don’t believe such a silly 
story. (Looks around apprehensively) 
It’s just childish nonsense. 

MELANIE: I believe in ghosts. We have 
lots of them in the South and I be- 
lieve in them, especially at night. 

Emity: Well, anyway, I know my 
mother won’t approve of my being a 
ghost. And how do I start haunting? 

Mri: How do you expect to do it? 
(Making the appropriate gestures) 
Walk up to the front door and say: 
“Good evening, ma’am. I’ve come 
to haunt your house.” 

Emixy: It may be funny to you, Mimi, 
but it isn’t to me. If only I hadn’t 
drawn the short straw! 

Juutia: My Dad is always talking about 
being “caught short.” I wonder if 
that’s what he means? 

Ginny: It seems to me we are talking 
a lot, and doing nothing. Why don’t 
we get started. There’s a grand 
moon, and... 

Juxia: The better to haunt you with, 
my dear. (Scurrying noise stage left) 

Emity: What was that? 

Jutta: Only a mouse, silly 

Jacky: I could have brought Black 
Beauty. He wouldn’t have made 
any noise, and if we needed a quick 
getaway... 

Mit: How childish! Quick getaway! 
You sound like a comic book, Jacky. 
Who wants to get away? This is 
rather fun. 

Caro.: I’m glad you’re pleased, for 
once. 


Mimi: Oh, anything to break the 
monotony of small-town life. It’s 
deadly here, after New York. 

Jus: She heard her mother say that. 

Meanie: I don’t blame Emily for 
being scared. This old house does 
look haunted. 

JANE: Do your wail now . 
Emily. 

Emity (Weakly): Ooooo00000! 

Juuia: That’s awful. You sound as if 
you had a stomach ache. It should 
have a scream at the end like this. 
(Screams softly) 

Emity (Clutching MELANIE): Don’t do 
that! You scared the daylights out 
of me! 

Mr: And if you see anyone, why not 
give a low groan, like this? (Deep 
groan) 

Caro: That sounds like a lonesome 
coyote. 

Mum: Thank you. 

Caro (Promptly): You’re welcome. 

Jacky: I could neigh like a horse. 

Mimi: Now we're getting childish 
again. 

MELANIE: What do you expect, Miss 
New Yorker? We aren’t e..actly 
grown-up, you know. Anyway, this 
is fun. 

Caro.: Let’s get going. Everybody 
will be up having breakfast before 
we get started haunting. 

Jane: Come along, Emily. To your 
stations, guards. (Girls get into posi- 
tion, JANE leads the protesting Em1Ly 
to the door stage right, opens it and 
starts her on her way to the hall below. 
There is silence for a moment broken 
only by excited giggles from the guards. 
Then Jacky speaks.) 

Jacky: If Emily sees herself in a mirror 


. . real soft, 
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in that outfit, she’ll faint. 

Mrmr (Jn a loud whisper): Well, I 
wouldn’t mind taking her place. I 
think I would look rather nice in a 
sheet. 

Ginny: The gorgeous ghost, eh? 

Mimi: Emily looks like someone who 
got mixed up with a washing ma- 
chine. 

Jui: Gee, this is dull. My foot’s gone 
to sleep. 

Mm: How sensible of it. There’s 
nothing else to do. (Muffled scream 
and a scrambling noise downstairs) 

Caro: What was that? 

Mrmr: They’ve seen the ghost at last. 
I thought maybe Emily had gone 
home. 

JANE: It sounded like her voice. If she 
spoils this thing. . . 

Juiia (Peering down the statrs): Here 
she comes now, running up the steps. 
Oh, she’s ruined everything! 

Emity (Dashing in at the door, nearly 
upsetting JULIA): Jane, Jane! 

JANE (Center): Here I am, you. . . you 
Benedict Arnold! 

MELANtE: What happened? 

Mimi: She spoiled it, of course. 

Emity (Gasping for breath): Wait... 
wait a minute. 

Jacky: That’s what I like about 
horses. They aren’t afraid of any- 
thing. 

Emity: If you will only keep quiet a 
minute. Gee! You’d think I hadn't 
risked life and limb and... and... 
everything to save Mrs. Allen, when 
she had her own ghost all the time. 

Caro: Was it really the lady in green, 
Emily? 

Emiy: Of course it was. Why do you 
suppose I yelled? 











Mim: This is so thrilling. 










































































































I EmI.y: Quiet, Mimi. This is my story. 

I JANE: Gee, Emily, you’ve changed! 

a Emity: Sure I have. I’ll never be the 
same again... never! Well, this is 
what happened. I crept downstairs 

ho like you said, Jane, and every step 
1a- creaked with me, and it was awful 
dark, and then just as I got to the 
yne bottom of the stairs I tried to walk 
up and down in the hall waving my 
re’s arms like a ghost, only my legs were 
am shaking so I could hardly stand. I 
rs) heard a noise... 
Me ANIeE: The lady in green! 
ast. Caro: Are you sure it was a real 
rone ghost? 
EmiLy: Well, how many people do you 
she know who are ten feet tall? Anyway, 
I’ve never seen anyone like that be- 
Here fore . . . with her face all sort of 
teps. greeny-white and gleaming. 
Juuia: Let’s get out of here! (She starts 
early for the window.) 
Mimi (Close behind her): Yes, come on. 
. you Hurry up! 
MELANIE (Lagging behind): What for? 
JuLia (At the window now): Are you 
crazy? If there is a ghost loose in 
t. this house I’m getting out right now. 
MELANIE: Without seein’ it? Why I 
about think this is real thrillin’ . . . findin’ a 
 any- sure enough haunt. I didn’t think 
you Northerners had anything half 
uiet & 80 romantic. I just gotta see it! 
hadn’t (Peering down stairway) 
a :. Jacky: Are you nuts, Melanie? 
, when MeLaANiE: But you said yourself the 
time. ghost only appeers about every ten 
green, years. I’m not waiting until I’m old 
to get my thrills! 
do you JANE: I can wait very nicely to see a 





ghost. 
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Caro. (To Emity): Hurry! 
Emity: I won’t leave Melanie all by 


herself . . . I'll stay with you, 
Melanie. I'll take you down there if 
you really want to go, but I wish you 
wouldn’t. (Footsteps are heard ascend- 
ing the stairs and a green light sud- 
denly glows in the hall outside.) 


Juuia: It’s the lady im green. Run! 


(An elongated shadow appears against 
the green light of the stairway right.) 


Mm (Wailing): It’s too late! We 


can’t get out! 


Emity: Hide! (They scram! . for cover 


as a ghostly figure appears in the light 
of the doorway. Its head is swathed in 
cloth, and it carries a flashlight, which 
fitfully reveals a face white and gleam- 
ing above a flowing gown. The tall 
figure moves slowly to the center of the 
room and stands there flashing the 
light around the piles of furniture.) 


Guost (In an urgent whisper): Where 


are you? You must come out of 
there now! Where are you hiding? 
(There are little moans from the girls, 
and a small table on stage left where 
Mit is hiding begins to shake as the 
girl cowers in fright behind it.) Come 
out, I say, or I’ll have to come get 
you. (The table suddenly topples 
over with a crash, and the girls shriek 
in terror.) Shhhh! Do you want to 
wake the dead? (She starts toward 
Mix who by now has scrambled to her 
feet.) 


Mint (Backing away): Oh now, Green 


Lady, no! Honest I didn’t want to 
wake you. (Suddenly Emiiy steps 
forward as tf to protect Mr.) 


Guost (Stopping in her tracks): Good 


heavens! What’s that? 


Emixy: I’m just a little girl, really . . . 


we all are! And we didn’t want to 
bother you at all. We just came here 
to scare humans. 

Gxuost: What? 

Emity: So please won’t you let us go 
home now ... if we promise not to 
interfere with your haunting any- 
more? 

Guost: What are you talking about? 
Wait until I find a light here some- 
where. (She turns her flash about un- 
til she lovates a switch and turns on a 
dim attic light, revealing a young 
woman in a pale blue bathrobe. Her 
head is swathed in a white towel, and 
her face is covered with cold cream as if 
she had just been interrupted in her 
preparations for rettring.) 

Mit: Oh! (Heads pop up from behind 
boxes and chairs all over the room) 

Miss Biake: Why, my goodness! 

Emity: You’re not green at all! You’re 
blue! 

Miss Bake: What are you talking 
about? 

Emity: You aren’t a ghost after all, 
are you? 

Mexante: Oh shucks! 

Miss Buake: Of course not. I’m Mrs. 
Allen’s house guest, Miss Blake. I 
heard you children outside in the 
tree when you went by my window, 
but I didn’t call out for fear of dis- 
turbing Mrs. Allen, whose room is on 
the other side of the house. When I 
heard you up here in the attic 
though, I decided it was time some- 
one sent you home; so I slipped on 
my robe and came up here before 
you wakened anyone. Do you think 
it is a nice thing for big girls like you 
to break into an old lady’s house at 
this time of night to try to frighten 
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her the way you have done? 

JANE: Oh, we didn’t want to do that at 
all! Mrs. Allen is a friend of ours. 
Emir: Yes, I was supposed to be pro- 

tecting her! 

Miss Biake: Protecting her? From 
what? 

Emity: From you. 

JANE (Quickly): You see, Emily means 
that... well... we happen to know 
that Mrs. Allen doesn’t really want 
to sell this place, and if you bought 
it she’d have to leave here. 

Me .anize: And that would break her 
heart. Wouldn’t it, girls? 

Juu1a (Desperately): You see, we 
thought it would be fun to help Mrs. 
Allen by scaring you so that you 
would go away without buying this 
house, and Mrs. Allen’s daughter- 
in-law would have to let her live here 
if people thought there were real 
ghosts here and wouldn’t buy it . . 
don’t you see? 

Miss BuaKkeE: I’m afraid I don’t. Who 
said Mrs. Allen doesn’t want to sell 
her house? 

JANE: My mother did. She knows Mrs. 
Allen very well, and she says Mrs. 
Allen cried when she talked about 
having to leave here. 

Miss Buake: That’s strange. I thought 
she was anxious to sell. She wrote 
and told me about the place being 
for sale, or I shouldn’t have come 
here. 

JaNnE (Eager to show off her knowledge): 
That’s just because you are a friend 
of her daughter-in-law’s. She knows 
you love old houses, and wouldn't 
try to change it and all. But she 
hates to leave all the same. 

Miss Buake: I see! Well, I wouldn't 
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be surprised if you were right, little 
girl. 

Mrs. ALLEN (From the foot of the stairs): 
Miss Blake? Are you all right? 

Miss Biake (Calling down): Every- 
thing’s all right, Mrs. Allen. I’m up 
in the attic. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Off): I hearda crash. You 
are where? 

Miss Buake (Loudly): In the attic. 
Straighten things up quickly, girls. 
She’s coming up the stairs. (She 
hurries to lend them a hand with the 
table and stops in amazement then 
she begins running her hand over the 
surface of the table): How perfectly 
beautiful! 

Mrs. ALLEN (Who stands blinking in 
the doorway): My gracious, what’s 
this? A masquerade party? Chil- 
dren, what in the world are you doing 
up in this dirty attic? This isno 


place to play. You come right down 
to the parlor. 

Miss Bake (Who has been rummaging 
eagerly about among the boxes): Just 


a minute, Mrs. Allen . . . please! 
This table, and that old chest over 
there are simply beautiful. (Squeals 
with delight as she catches sight of 
chair in the background) . .. And that 
chair . . . an original Duncan Phyfe! 
look at those legs! Why this is a 
crime! All these priceless things 
poked away up here. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Peering over her glasses) : 
Oh, those? I’ve never used them .. . 
belonged to my great-grandmother, I 
guess, but I never was one to throw 
things away, no matter how old they 
were. This house is so full of furni- 
ture, it just seemed there wasn’t 
room for these old things. And I 
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wouldn’t want to insult my children 
or friends by giving them my old 
cast-offs. 

Miss Buake: Cast-offs! Why, Mrs. 
Allen! This attic is a gold mine. 
(Opening chest.) Excuse me, I just 
can’t keep from exploring . . . this old 
porcelain is lovely, and this furni- 
ture! It’s simply marvelous! 

Mrs. AuuEN: Well, if there’s anything 
you’d like, Miss Blake .. . I'll be 
selling the place anyway. You’re 
welcome to them. 

Miss Buaxke: No, you won’t be selling 
your house . . . not unless you really 
want to. And you won’t give away 
these things either. I’d like to have 
first chance at that chair over there, 
and this table .. . but I couldn’t ever 
afford the rest. However, I know 
people who can and will jump at the 
opportunity to pay a good price for 
them. 

Emity: You mean that Mrs. Allen can 
stay here if she wants to? 

Miss BuakeE: If I know anything at all 
about antiques, I’m sure of it. 

Mrs. ALLEN (Wiping her eyes): I guess 
I just can’t tell you how much it will 
mean to me to keep this old place. 

Miss BLAKE (Gently): You don’t have 
to, Mrs. Allen. I think we know. 

Eminy: Congratulations, Mimi. Am I 
glad you knocked over that table! 

JANE: And I think you are the grandest 
ghost I ever saw, Emily. I hereby 
present you with our order of valour 
... it’s only tinfoil, but it shines real 
pretty. 

Emity: Thank you, Jane. 

Caro.: We'd better make tracks for 
home. If my mother finds out I 
climbed down that tree again . . 





well, I’ll have to stand up for our 
next meeting! 

JANE: Here we go! And Emily can lead 
the way. She isn’t afraid of any- 
thing! (Starts toward window) 

Mrs. ALLEN: Then maybe she'll lead 
the way down those awful attic 
stairs. (She is chattering to cover her 
emotion.) I declare, I come up here 
about once in every ten years. (She 
pauses near door.) I always say I’m 
going to take out that old green 
bulb and put in one that gives more 
light, but I never do! Just wander 
around here practically in the dark. 

Girus (Stopping on the way to the door 
and staring at each other in sudden 
understanding): The Green Lady! 


Mrs. Auten: Ob that! Rubbish! 
Never did believe in ghosts. Come 
to the kitchen, all of you, and have 
some hot chocolate and cookies. 

Emity: Wheeeeee! Hot chocolate and 
cookies! Give me the flashlight, 
Jane. I’ll go first. (She darts gleefully 
toward the stairs.) 

Juttia: My, how that girl has changed. 
You didn’t exactly have to push her 
down the stairs this time, did you 
Jane? 

JANE (Laughing): No, but this is dif- 
ferent. Did you ever see Emily 
when she wasn’t ready to haunt the 
kitchen? (All exit laughing.) 


THE END 


Memorial Day for the Blue and Gray 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
VIRGINIA 
Mary 
MELANIE 
AMANDA 
SALLY 
Perer, Sally’s brother 
ROBERT 
JOHN 
Mrs. Hamiuton, Sally’s mother 
Mrs. GIBBs 

Tre: April 26, 1866 

Sertina: The lawn outside the Hamilton 
home in Columbus, Miss. 

At Rise: Virernia, Mary, MELANIE, 
Rosert and JOHN are seated on the 
lawn and on stools, making wreaths 
and bouquets of the flowers placed 
around them on the grass. 


Viramnta (Sniffing at a bouquet she 
holds): Mmm! How nice these roses 
smell. (She holds bouquet off, looks 
at it proudly.) Sometimes I think 
Mississippi must have the prettiest 
flowers in the whole world. 

Mary: Maybe before the war we used 
to have the prettiest flowers. But 
our garden doesn’t have much now. 

JoHN: Neither does ours. When my 
father and my brothers went off to 
fight with General Lee, Mother and 
I had to work on the farm all the 
time. No one could spare time for 
gardens. Flowers are pretty, but 
you can’t eat them. 

MELANIE (Soberly): My sister was 
going to be married in our garden 
this year — just two months from 





now, in June. I remember how she 
planned it all: in 1866, when she was 
twenty-one, she and Jack were to be 
married in the rose garden, just 
when the roses were all in bloom. 
(She stops, picks up some flowers and 
looks at them sadly.) But now the 
roses are dying and growing wild — 
and Jack was killed at Gettysburg. 

Mary (Getting up and patting MEL- 
ANIE’s shoulder): Please, Melanie, 
let’s not talk about the war. We 
have to forget about it — forgive 
and forget, my mother says. The 
North and the South are at peace 
now. 

AMANDA (Entering with a large bouquet 
of roses): Look what I got from the 
Porters! Mrs. Porter’s daughter 
called to me when I passed their 
house. She asked me if we were 
going to take flowers out to the 
cemetery this afternoon, and when I 
said yes, she gave me these. 

Vireinta: Put them with the other 
roses, Amanda. 

AMANDA: I’d like to keep them apart. 
I think maybe Mrs. Porter would 
like them to go on her son’s grave. 

MELANIE (Thoughtfully): It’s a nice 
custom, isn’t it — going out to the 
cemetery and putting flowers on the 
graves of the Southern soldiers? 

\MANDA: Yes. I’m glad we’re allowed 
to help. (She looks around.) Why, 
where’s Sally? 

Ropert: Sally wanted to get wild 
flowers for some of the bouquets. 
She and Peter went down to that 
field by the Taylor’s house to pick 
them. 

Mary: We have so many flowers we 
really don’t need any more — but 


you know Sally. 
ideas. 


She gets strange 


JoHN: Remember when Sally wanted 


to run away from home and be a 
spy in the army? 

Rosert (Scornfully): Girls can’t be 
spies. 

VirGinia: They can, too. Girls like 
Sally would make good spies. Sally’s 
smart and she’s brave. 

Rosert: My mother says Sally should 
learn to stay at home and be a lady 
instead of running around the 
countryside with Peter. 

Mary: Girls are different now, Rob. 
Remember, during the war we didn’t 
just sit on our porches and sew lace 
handkerchiefs. 

VirGinia: We certainly didn’t. We 
had to spin cloth for soldier’s 
uniforms, we had to grow corn so 
we'd have enough to eat, we 
scraped lint, we rolled bandages. 

. . (She looks up as Sauiy and 
Perer enter.) Sally and Peter! 
Where are the wild flowers? 

AMANDA: Did you leave the flowers 

down by the gate? 

Sauiy (Embarrassed): No — we didn’t 
leave them by the gate. 

Vireinia: Didn’t you pick any? 

JoHn: Of course they must have 
picked them. 

Peter: Yes, we picked them. 

Rosert: Then what did you do with 
them? 

Peter (Turning to Sauuy): You tell 
them, Sally. It was your idea. 

Satity: But you agreed, Peter. 
know you did. 

MELANIE: My goodness, what’s the 
secret? 

Prrer (Bursting out): Sally and I put 


You 





the wild flowers on the graves of the 

Yankee soldiers! (All pause, stop 
what they are doing, and stare at 
SALLY and Peter astonished.) 

Rosert (Slowly): You—you put 
flowers on the graves of the North- 
erners? 

Satiy (Hoitly): Yes, we did. After all, 
the name of our cemetery is Friend- 
ship Cemetery. And I —I wanted 
to show the Yankees we wanted to 
be friends again. 

Peter: We passed the cemetery on our 
way back. And we felt sorry that 
the Yankee graves wouldn’t have 
any flowers on them this afternoon. 
After all, the Yankees were just as 
brave as our own Southern soldiers. 

SALLY: It just didn’t seem right to put 
flowers on the graves of the Southern 
soldiers, and not on the other graves. 

MELANIE: Why, I never heard of such 
a silly idea. Flowers on Yankee 
graves! The Northerners are ene- 
mies. 

Perer: But they’re not enemies now. 
We all belong to the same country. 
We all have the same flag, and we 
all live in the United States of 
America, don’t we? 

MELANIE: Just the same, I guess your 
mother will be angry. 

Sauiy (Anziously): Peter, do you think 
Mother will mind? 

Rosert: Of course she will. 

Joun: I guess no one up North will put 
flowers on the graves of our soldiers. 

Satty (Earnestly): But maybe they 

will now. Don’t you see — if we put 

flowers on the Northern graves here, 
maybe the Northerners will put 
flowers on the Southern graves up 

North. 











Peter: We didn’t use any of the 
flowers from the gardens. I don’t 
think anyone will be angry. 

Mary: You wait until this afternoon. 
I wouldn’t want to be in your shoes 
when we get out to the cemetery and 
everyone sees what you’ve done. 

Virainia: I think you’d better tell 
your mother now. (Mrs. Hamiuton 
and Mrs. Gisss enter.) 

Mrs. Hamitton: Tell us what, Vir- 
ginia? 

Mrs. Grsss (Looking at flowers, picking 
up bouquet): My, you children have 
done a fine job with the flowers. 
We'll have many more this year. 

Mrs. Hamitton (Looking around): 
Peter, where are the wild flowers 
you and Sally went to get? 

Satty (Bursting out): That’s what | 
suppose we have to tell you, Mother. 
We left them at the cemetery. 

Mrs. Grsss: At the cemetery? Well, 
I suppose that will be all right. 
We'll just pick them up when we 
get there. 

ME ante (Angrily): But that isn’t all 
they did. 

Rosert: Don’t be a tattle-tale. 

AmanpDa: Mrs. Hamilton — Sally and 
Peter didn’t mean to do anything 
wrong. 

Mrs. HamiuTon (Sternly): Peter, what 
did you do with the wild flowers? 
Perer (Slowly): Well, Mother — we 
— we put them on the graves of the 

Northern soldiers. 

SaLLy (Quickly): You see, Mother, we 
didn’t think it was fair to decorate 
only some of the graves. They were 
all brave soldiers. All of them were 
fighting for what they thought was 
right. 








PererR (Anziously): You know you’ve 
told us that, Mother. 

Mary: Do you think we should go out 
to the cemetery and take the flowers 
off, Mrs. Hamilton? 

Mrs. Hamitton (Slowly): No, Mary, 
I think we should leave the flowers 
there. I think Saily and Peter have 
done something all of us should have 
thought of, and I’m proud of you. 
(She smiles at them.) But how do you 
feel, Mrs. Gibbs? 

Mrs. Gisss (Thoughtfully) Why — 
Sally and Peter are right. I think 
they’ve given us a lesson in patriot- 
ism. The same flag floats over all 
the land now, the same sorrow is in 
all of our hearts. We shouldn’t stop 
to ask if the soldier followed General 
Grant in the blue uniform of the 
Northern army, or if he wore the 
gray of General Lee’s Southern 
army. We should remember only 
that he was a brave man who loved 
his country. 

Mrs. Hamiutron: Yes. It’s up to us to 
prove that these soldiers haven’t 
died in vain. Remembering all of 
the soldiers with flowers may be a 
small thing, but I think it can play 
an important part in helping to re- 
build this great country of ours. 

Joun: Sally thought that if the people 
up North heard about this, they 
would decorate the graves of the 
Southern soldiers in the North. 


Mrs. Hamiuron: Sally may be right. 
Putting flowers on the graves of the 
boys in blue and the boys in gray 
would bring the whole country 
closer together. 

Mrs. Grpps: And who knows — 
perhaps some day the whole nation 
will set aside a day when all of us 
stop to remember what these soldiers 
have taught us — that there is no 
victory in war, but that we must all 
work to win the peace. 

Mrs. Hamiuton: Yes, I would like to 
have one special day when all 
Americans, all over the country, paid 
tribute to the memory of our brave 
soldiers—a real Memorial Day, a 
day of peace, patriotism and good 
will. 

Prerer: Then may we take sume of the 
roses and lilacs to the Yanl-ee graves 
this afternoon, Mother? 

Mrs. Hamiuton: I think that’s a fine 
idea, Peter. It’s almost time to go 
now, children, so gather up your 
flowers. And let’s hope that what we 
will be doing this afternoon at the 
cemetery, Americans all over the 
nation will be doing soon. Then we 
will have a real Memorial Day for 
the Blue and Gray. (The children 
gather up the flowers and exit after 
Mrs. Hamitton and Mrs. Grips.) 


THE END 
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Circus Parade 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
JOE 
SUSAN 
SAM 
Dick 
MAN 
WoMAN 
Do.oreEs, the tight-rope walker 
Srronc Man 
CLOWN 
JUGGLER 
BEARDED LaDy 
POLICEMAN 
BARKER 
OTHER Circus PEOPLE 
CHILDREN 

Time: A morning in spring. 

SerrinG: A street. 

At Rise: On the right toward the rear 
of the stage, a MAN and WoMAN are 
standing behind a rope. Several chil- 
dren holding balloons and flags are 
watching Dick and Sam, who are 
playing marbles. Susan and Joe 
enter left. 

Jor: I’m so tired, Susan. 

Susan: That’s because you didn’t get 
any breakfast. You wouldn’t eat 
your egg, or drink your milk. 

Jor: I didn’t say I was hungry. I said 
I was tired. I’ve had plenty to eat 

maybe a little too much. My 
stomach feels funny. 

Susan: I should think it would. Hot 

dogs and popcorn and root beer and 


doughnuts and chocolate bars. Your 
stomach’s probably more tired than 
you are. 

Jor: So that’s the trouble. What do 
you do for a tired stomach? 

Susan: Give it a rest. Don’t keep it 
working every minute. 

Jor: All right. I was going to buy an 
apple taffy and a hamburger, but 
I'll wait a while. I won’t eat for 

. well, not for an hour, maybe. 
(Dick and Sam rise, and walk 
toward left.) 

Susan: Hello. You’re not leaving, are 
you? 

Dick: No. We're just going over to 
the playground across the street. 

Sam: Might as well have a catch while 
we wait. 

Jor: Can I play? 

Sam: I should say not. You couldn’t 
catch a cold. (Boys exit left) 

Jor (Kicking ground): I didn’t want to 
play anyhow. 

Susan: Of course not. 
were tired. 

Jor: Let’s go home. 

Susan: But Joe, you wouldn’t want to 
miss it. You know you wouldn't. 

Joe: Why doesn’t it come? Are you 
sure this is the right place? 

Susan: I think so. 

Jor: I bet it isn’t. And if it’s the wrong 
street we won’t see the clowns or 
the animals or anything. 


You said you 
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Susan: I’ll ask one of these people. 
Maybe they will know. (Crosses 
right to Man) Excuse me, sir. 

Man: Yes? 

Susan: Will the circus parade come 
down this street? 

Man: Yes, indeed. 
any minute. 

Susan: Thank you. 
left.) 

Woman: Look, little girl. That’s 
Dolores, the child wonder. She 
walks the tight rope. Her pictures 
are all over town. (DOLORES crosses 
stage, bowing. As she exits right, she 
drops her pin) 

Susan (Running back to Jor): That 
was Dolores, the child wonder. 
Imagine wearing such a pretty 
dress every day in the week! 

Joz: Who cares about clothes? I’d 


It should be here 


(DoLorEs enters 


like to be the strong man. Is the 
parade coming this way? 

Susan: Yes. 

Joe: Why doesn’t it start? We've 


been waiting for hours. 

Susan: Let’s count our money again. 
You’ve bought so much to eat we 
may not have enough to see the 
show. (Opening pocketbook) Five, 
ten, twenty-five . . . Oh dear! I’ve 
dropp2d a dime. 

Jor (Hurrying across stage): I’ve got 
it. And something else, too. (Hands 
pin to Susan) 

Susan: A silver pin with a shamrock 
in the center. Isn’t it beautiful? 

Jor: Not bad at all. 

Susan: Not bad! Why Joe, it’s lovely, 

(She gazes at pin. DoLores enters 

right, followed by Srrona Mavn, 

Crown, and Juaacter. They look 

around stage. Dicx and Sam enter left.) 








Joe: Say, maybe the parade’s start- 
ing. That’s the strong man, and 
there’s a clown. They seem to be 
looking for something. Do you 
suppose... 

Susan: They’re looking for this pin? 
I'll ask. (Goes to DotorEs) Excuse 
me, have you lost something? 

Do.tores: Yes, my shamrock. My 
lucky pin. 

Susan (Handing her pin): Here it is. 

Do.ores: Oh thank you. I couldn’t 
bear to do my act without it. 

Strrone Man: Now Dolores, you know 
it isn’t luck that makes you a good 
performer. 

Crown: I should say not. Luck never 
takes the place of skill, my child. 
StrronG Man: How about a reward for 

the finder? 

Susan: Thank you, sir, but I don’t 
want a reward. I didn’t even find 
the pin. Joe did. 

StronG Man (Turning to Joe): So it 
was you, eh? Would you like a pass 
for the circus? 

Susan: We have our money, sir. 

Jor: Could I have a reward anyway? 

Susan: Joe! 

Srrone Man: That’s all right. 
do you want, Joe? 

Jor: I want to be like you, sir. I’m 
always tired and I’m noi a bit good 
at games. If I could bend iron bars, 
I bet I could play baseball, too. 

JUGGLER: It takes years of training to 
be a circus performer, Joe. But the 
first thing you need is a strong, 
healthy body. 

CLown: Maybe you wouldn’t be so 
tired if you had enough sleep. At 
least ten hours every night. for 
children. 


What 





Stronc Man: To build muscles like 
mine you must eat the right foods. 
Start off in the morning with a good 
breakfast: fruit, cereal, milk, an egg, 
and toast. 

Jor (Nodding): A good breakfast. 
Fruit, cereal, milk, eggs, and toast. 
Is that all? 

JUGGLER: Plenty of exercise in the 
sunshine. 

Ciown: And ten hours of sleep, boy. 
Remember that. 

Jor: Better write these things down, 
Susan. 

Susan: But Joe, I haven’t any pencil 
and paper. You don’t carry pencils 
around when you're looking at a 
parade. 

Jor: Then I'll forget. 1 always forget. 
I’ll never be a strong man or a 
juggler or anything. 

Dotores (To Strona Man): Couldn’t 
Susan and Joe come back to see us 
after the show? 

Srrone Man: Sure. How would you 
two like to meet the sword swal- 
lower? 

Jueeier: And take an elephant ride? 

Susan: Really and truly? 

JUGGLER: Really and truly, Susan. 

Jor: Then I could write down all the 
things I need to make me strong. 
Ten hours of sleep every night. A 
good breakfast. 

JuGeuer: Lots of sunshine. (BEARDED 
Lapy enters right.) 

BEARDED Lapy: Come along. Dolores, 
We’re waiting for you. The parade 
is ready to start. 


Do.ores: Goodbye, Susan. See you 


after the show. (She runs off right, fol- 
lowed by Bearpep Lapy, JUGGLER, 
and CLown) 
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Srronc Man (Laughing): We'll see 
that you get your paper and pencil, 
Joe. If you follow the health rules, 
you’ll soon play as well as the other 
boys. 

Joe: Thank you, sir, thank you. 
(StronG MAN exits right. Pouicer- 
MAN enters left) 

PoLIcEMAN: Back of the ropes, every- 
body. (Holds out arms) Back of the 
ropes, you boys, back of the ropes. 
(They move right, to the rear of the 
stage. Parade enters left. The parade is 
an excellent device for employing a 
large cast. With only a few sug- 
gestions, children can easily prepare 
such acts as the following: lion tamer 
with his lions, snake charmer, tattooed 
man, jugglers, acrobats, strong man, 
baton twirlers, harmonica baad, tight- 
rope walker, clowns, and scenes from 
well-known fairy tales. The parade 
crosses stage and exits right.) 

Jor: Say, Susan, wasn’t that the best 
parade ever? 

Susan: And just think, when the 
circus is over, we'll see all the per- 
formers. I never expected to meet a 
real lion tamer. 

Jor: Or ride on an elephant. Susan, 
I’m going to learn and do every 
health rule, so that when I get big I 
can join the circus. Sleep ten hours 
every night. T’il sleep! I'll sleep 
twenty hours if they say so. 

Susan: Then you wouldn’t have time 
to do the other things. You must 
play outdoors in the sun, and eat the 
proper foods, too. 

Jor: I know, I know. Milk and fruits, 
and cereals and vegetables. I'll eat 
‘em all. (Enter BARKER right) 

Barker: Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! Get 








Su. 


Tim 
Ser 





its, 
eat 


Get 








your tickets, folks. The big show is 
startin in the main tent. Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! 

Susan: Come along, Joe. We mustn’t 
be late. 


Jor: Late! 





I should say not. Why 
Susan, this is the best day I’ve ever 
had in my whole life! (As they walk 
toward the left exit, the curtain closes) 
THE END 


Three Wishes for Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
MorTHER 
NANCY 
SuE 
Tom 
Mr. SQuIRREL 
Mr. Rosin 
Mr. RaBsit 
Tue Goop Farry 

Time: Mother’s Day. 

SEerrinG: A garden. 

At Rise: Moruer is seated in chair 
at right of tree, reading from large 
storybook. Nancy and Sve are 
squeezed into the chair at left and 
Tom sits on the ground at the foot of 
the tree. 

Moruer (Reading): And so the Good 
Fairy granted the three wishes and 
they all lived happily ever after. 
(She closes the book.) 

Nancy: Is that all? 

Suz: Oh, Mother, we want more! 

Moruer (Rising and putting book on 
arm of chair): {‘m sorry, children, 
that’s all for now. I’m very busy. 
I must go in the house and get to 
work. (She starts left.) 

Tom: But Mom, what do you have to 
do? 


Moruer (Turning and smiling a little) : 
There are dishes to wash, 
And sweeping to do; 
And clothes to be mended 


(Pointing to each child) 
For you, you and you! (She goes 
off left.) 

Nancy: Oh dear, I wish Mother 


weren’t so busy. What shall we do 
now? 

Tom: Let’s play a game. 

Sue: But we really shouldn’t play any 
more. 

Tom: Why uot? 

Sue: Because today is Mother’s Day 
and we haven’t decided what to 
give Mother for a present. 

Nancy (Getting up from chair): 

Why not a pretty picture card? 
Signed Nancy, Tom and Sue: 
(Pointing to herself, then to others) 
We could put it in an envelope 
Marked: Mother, we love you! 

Tom (Getting up from foot of tree): 

I think a box of candy 

Would make a better treat; 
Picture cards can just be read 
But candy’s good to eat! 

Suse (Going to chair right and. holding 

up book): If we only had a fairy 












Like the one that’s in this book, 
She could wave her wand and say, 
Here’s what you want, just look! 
(She puts book back on arm of chair.) 

Tom: But fairies are only in story 
books. 

Nancy: Well, even if we could find a 
fairy, how would we know what to 
ask for? We don’t know what 
Mother wants. 

Sue: But we do know. 
make three wishes. 
Nancy: You did? What did she wish 

for? 

Tom: Yes, what did she say she 
wanted? 

Sue: She said, I wish that I could have 
An extra pair of hands; 

To help me do the many things 
That keeping house demands. 

Nancy: That’s one. What was 
Mother’s second wish? 

Sve: I wish I were two people, 

Then everything I’d touch 
Would be finished twice as fast — 
I could do twice as much! 

Tom: What was her third wish? 

Sue: To be in two places at once 

Would save me lots of trouble; 

I wish that it were possible, 

The work I’d do would double. 


Nancy: Oh my, an extra pair of hands! 


I heard her 


Tom: And to be two people! 

Sve: And to be in two places at once! 

Tom: But we can’t get those things for 
Mother. They’re impossible. 

Nancy: They wouldn’t be if we knew 
a good fairy. 

Sue: Yes, if only we knew where to find 
a good fairy. (She sits chair right, 

Nancy sils chair left, Tom near 

tree again. They all look glum.) 
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Tom: It’s no use. Fairies are only in 
story books. 

Sue: No, they’re not. If we look hard 
enough we can find one. (Mr. 
SQUIRREL enters right.) 

Nancy: Here’s Mr. Squirrel who lives 
up in this tree. Let’s ask him. Mr. 
Squirrel, where can we find a good 
fairy? 

Mr. Squrrret (At stage center): 

Well, that I wouldn’t rightly know, 

But this much I can say: 

I saw one once up in this tree 

Upon a snowy day. 

The cold wind blew right through 
our house, 

The children cried and cried; 

’Till the fairy came and waved her 
wand, 

And made it warm inside. 

Nancy: But you don’t know where we 
can find the good fairy? (Mnr. 
Rosin enters right.) 

Mr. Squirrev: No, I’m sorry. Maybe 
Mr. Robin can tell you. Mr. Robin, 
do you know where these children 
can find a good fairy? 

Mr. Rosin (At stage center): 

The only fairy I know of, 

Was a very welcome guest; 

She stood on guard up in this tree 

On the same branch as our nest. 

My wife and I were hunting worms, 

We pulled them from the ground — 

While the fairy watched our little 
ones 

And kept them safe and sound. 

(Mr. Rassir enters right.) 

Mr. Luissrr: What’s all this talk about 
fairies? Who's looking for fairies? 

Sue: We are, Mr. Rabbit. 

Tom: But they come only in fairy 
books. 

















Mr. Rassir: Nonsense. Of course 
they don’t come only in books. They 
come to people when they need them. 

Nancy (To Tom): See? 

Mr. Rassir (At stage center’: 

My house is underneath this tree, 
A very cosy spot; 

And mostly I am happy 

And contented with my lot. 

But once upon a time there came 
A hunter with his gun; 

He poked it in and aimed at me, 
I thought my days were done. 
But a fairy blew a cinder 

Right in the hunter’s eye, 

And if that hadn’t happened, 

I’d have been a rabbit pie. 

Sue: So the good fairy saved your life, 
Mr. Rabbit. But where is she now? 

Mr. Rassrr: I’m sorry, I just don’t 
know. I wish I could help you, 
children, but I must be looking for 
some nice sweet lettuce for my 
lunch. (He starts right.) 

Mr. Rosin: And I must look for some 
nice fat worms. (He starts right.) 
Mr. Squrrreu: And I must look for 
the nuts I buried last week. (Mr. 
Rappit, Mr. Rosin and Mr. 

SQUIRREL go off right.) 

Nancy: Oh dear. They’ll all find what 
they’re looking for, but where will 
we ever find the good fairy? 

Sue: And if we don’t find her we can’t 
ever get Mother’s three wishes. 

Tom: We couldn’t get the wishes any- 
way. They’re impossible (The 


Goop Farry appears suddenly from 
behind tree at right.) 

Farry: What’s impossible? Nothing 
is impossible for the Good Fairy. 
(The children all rise and back a little 
toward left.) 
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CxrupREN: The Good Fairy! 
Suse: Where did you come from? 


Farry: Why, from out of this tree, of 
course. I live there. That’s how I 
happened to be around when Mr. 
Squirrel and Mr. Robin and Mr. 
Rabbit needed me. 

Nancy: Then you must have been here 
all the time. 

Tom: And you must have heard us 
talking about wanting presents for 
Mother. 

Sur: Mother made three wishes. 

Farry: Yes, I know. 

Tom: But they’re impossible. 

Farry: What’s impossible about them 
An extra pair of hands — to be two 
people— to be in two places at 
once. You can give all those gifts 
to your mother if you really want to. 

CHILDREN: We do. We do want to! 

Farry: Very well, then. Who would 
like to give the extra pair of hands? 

Sue: I would. 

Farry: All right, now do as I say. (She 
stands Sug in front of tree facing 
downstage.) Hold your arms straight 
in front of you. (Sue holds arms out. 
The Fatry steps behind the tree from 
one side and quickly out the other. 
Instead of her wand she carries a 
hoop about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter. It is covered like a drum with 
brightly-colored paper. In the paper 
are two slits big enough for Sux’s 
hands to go through. Fatry slips the 
hoop over Sun’s hands up to the 
wrists so just her hands are showing.) 
Now, bend your arms and what do 
you see? 

Sue (She bends arms so hoop ts hori- 
zontal): I see hands. My hands! 





Farry: They’re your hands now but if 
you will 
Help Mother with the dishes, 
They’ll be her extra pair of hands, 
The first of her three wishes. 
(She takes hoop from Sur’s hands.) 
Who wants to give the second wish? 

Nancy: I do, but how can I make 
Mother be two people? 

Farry: You leave that to me. (Sur 
sits at right. Farry stands NANCY in 
front of tree facing diagonally up- 
stage. She goes behind tree with hoop 
and reappears with a good-sized 
mirror and holds it in front of 
NANCY so audience can see reflection.) 
Now what do you see? 

Nancy: I see another person but it 
looks just like me, not Mother. 

Farry: Why should it look like Mother? 
Two people is her need; 

If you help her bake and sew and 
iron, 
She’ll get done with twice the speed. 

(She puts mirror behind tree and comes 
out again with her wand. NANCY 
sits at left.) Now, who gets wish 
number three? 

Tom: I guess I do, but to be in two 
places at once—I don’t believe 
you can do that. 

Farry (Laughing): So you don’t be- 
lieve. Well, a little while ago you 
didn’t believe fairies were anywhere 
except in books, so I suppose we'll 
have to show you. (She leads Tom 
right and points to hill in backdrop 
with her wand.) Now, you see that 
hill over there. If I can show you 
that you are here and behind that 
hill at the same time, then will you 
believe you are in two places at 
once? 





Tom: Sure, I will. 
Farry: Very well. Call as loud as you 
can toward the hill: Three wishes. 

Tom (Calling): Three wishes! 

Voice (Off, similar to Tom’s): Three 
wishes! 

Farry: There, you see. 

Tom: But that’s only an echo. 

Farry: It was your voice, wasn’t it? 

Tom: Yes. 

Farry: And it answered, didn’t it? 

Tom: Yes, I guess it did. 

Farry: Of course and it will always 
answer. Do you always answer 
when your mother calls? 

Tom: Well, not quite always, but I will 
from now on. And I’ll do just what 
she tells me to. 

Farry: Good. 

mother calls, 
Then she won’t have to chase 
All around about the house, 
For you will take her place. 
(Tom runs to stage center excitedly 
and stands in front of tree.) 

Tom: Hooray — hooray, now we have 
all of Mother’s three wishes! With 
my help, Mother can be in two 
places at once! 

Nancy: (Rising, she stands left of Tom 
facing downstage): And with my 
help, she can be two people! 

Sue (Rising, she stands right of Tom 
facing downstage. She holds out her 
hands): And I’ll be her extra pair of 
hands! (Tae Goop Farry, who has 
been watching the children from up- 
stage, smiles and then quickly disap- 
pears behind the tree.) 

Nancy: We have just what we wanted 
for Mother. 

Sue: And we owe it all to the Good 
Fairy. (They all turn right.) 


Answer when your 
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CHILDREN (AU): Thank you, Good 
Fairy! 

Nancy (Surprised): Why, she’s gone. 

Tom: She was there just a second ago. 

Nancy: She’s gone back into her tree. 

Sue: Never mind. She heard us say 
thank you anyway. The Good 
Fairy always disappears after she 
grants your wish. All she wants is to 
make other folks happy. 

Nancy: And she showed us how to 
make Mother happy. 

Tom: But we haven’t told Mother yet. 

CHILDREN (All calling): Mother! 
Mother! (Moruer enters left.) 

MorTuER: What is it, children? What 
do you want? 

Nancy: We want you, Mother. 

Tom: We want to tell you about our 
presents for Mother’s Day. 

Suz: We have the answers to your 
three wishes. 

Moruer: Do you? 

Sum: Yes. I heard you make the 

wishes and the Good Fairy has made 

them come true. 





Nancy: You will be two people, 
When I help you sew and cook — 
It will be like magic 
From the fairy storybook. 
Tom: And you can be two places 
Because I’ll always say: 
I am coming, Mother, 
When you call me from my play. 
Sue: And I will be your extra hands, 
To help you with the dishes — 
And so you see the three of us 
Will answer your three wishes. 
Moruer: Why, children, that’s won- 
derful! I couldn’t have asked for 
anything nicer for Mother’s Day. 
CHILDREN: Happy Mother’s Day! 
Morue_r: I say thank you to the fairy, 
And thank you, children dear; 
Your presents are the kind that last 
Throughout all the year. 
Aut: And children everywhere. may 
learn 
The magic words to say — 
I’ll help you, Mother, all I can, 
Happy Mother’s Day! 
THE END 








Little Ida and the Flowers 


by Edith Ormandy 


Characters 
MOTHER 
LitrrLe Iba 
THREE CANTERBURY BELLS 
Two DaFrropiLs 
FLOWER Farry 
HYACINTH 
BUTTERFLY 

Settina: Little Ida’s bedroom. 

At Russ: Iba is in bed and MOTHER is 
seated beside her, reading aloud froma 
large book. 

Moruer (Reading): ‘The Canterbury 
bells shook their heads gently, and 
their sweet music seemed to say, 

It is time for the ball, it is time for 
the ball, 

It is time for the dancing, the gayest 
of dancing, 

For whirling and prancing. 

Step away from your roots, in the 
earth still clinging. 

’Tis time for the swaying, ’tis time 
for the swinging. 

The new moon rides the sky, swing- 
ing high, swinging low. 

We may dance ’till the morning, so 
come, let us go.”’ 

Ipa (Sleepily): Do the flowers really 
step out of their roots and dance in 
the moonlight? 

Moruer: Just as easily as you step out 
of your slippers at night before you 
get in bed. 

Ipa: And in the morning, they step 
right back into their roots? 

Moruer: Just as you step into your 
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slippers when you jump out of bed in 
the morning. But I thought you 
were almost asleep. 

Ipa: I soon will be. Do you suppose we 
could watch the flowers at their ball? 

MorHer: Maybe some night if the 
Flower Fairy should brush your 
cheek with her gauzy wings. Why 
don’t you shut your eyes tightly and 
wish and wish that the fairy will 
come? 

Ipa (Closes her eyes): 1 wish, I wish 
that the Flower Fairy will brush my 
cheek with her gauzy wings. (Sits up) 
Please read a little more. Please 
read me to sleep. 

Moruer: Then lie down and close your 
eyes. Close them tightly. (Reads) 
“Into the room came two daffodils. 
They stood proudly by the door and 
blew their golden trumpets. Ter-ra- 
ter-ra. Ter-ra-ter-ra. Make way, 
make way for the royal dancers.” 
(MoTHER glances at Ipa, who has 
fallen asleep. MorTueEr kisses her 
lightly on the cheek, and tip-toes to the 
door, where she turns and whispers 
softly) Sweet dreams, darling, sweet 
dreams. (She exits. There is a soft 
ringing of bells, and into the room 
come the three CANTERBURY BELLS. 
They dance about the room, then go to 
Ipa. Ist Bey stands behind the bed, 
2np to right of it, and 3xp to left.) 

lst Bett: Dream away, my dear, my 
dear. 

2np Bexu: Your wish will be granted. 
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3RxD Be: Your wish is quite near. 

ist BELL: The Flower Fairy comes to 
brush with her wings — 

3RD BELL: Your soft little cheek — 

2nD Be x: As softly she sings. (The 
two Darropiis enter, station them- 
selves at doorway, call through their 
trumpets.) 

ist Darrop1L: Make way! 

2nD DarropiL: Make way! 

ist Darropiu: For Fairy Flower — 

2nD Darropiu: Her highness gay. (In 
between them comes the Farry.) 

Farry: Where is she who makes a wish? 
A wish to see us as we are, 

To hear us sing, to see us caper, 

To while the magic hours away, 

Till dawn puts us back in the garden 
to stay 

Till the moonsets us free for another 
night’s play. 

ist Darropiu: There she is, so sound 
asleep 

2nD Darropiu: Let her see us in her 
dreams. 

Farry (Dances over to Ipa, kisses her 
lightly on one cheek, then on the other, 
brushes her wings over her.): There! 

ist BeLu: Now she'll seem to waken. 

2np Bex: And yet sound asleep she’ll 
be. 

3RD Bex: She'll really never know if 
she dreamed or if she saw us dancing 
in the pale moonlight. 

Farry: Come, come you sleepy head. 
Out of those blankets. See, we are 
here. (Throws back the covers) 

Ipa (Sits up in bed sleepily, then comes 

wide awake): Oh, then it is true. You 

do slip from your roots at night. 


ist Bex: As easily as you climb out of 
bed. 





3RD BELL: Would you care to join our 
dancing? 

Ipa: Oh, could I? (Looking down at 
nightgown) But I’m not dressed for a 
ball. 

2NnD BELL: That we'll take care of in 
one, two, three. (Flowers join hands 
and form a circle as she steps out of 
bed. The Farry dances around the 
circle) 

Ist DarropiL: We’ll join hands and 
sway, sway, sway. 

2nD DarFopiL: Point our toes to east, 
to west. (HYACINTH appears in door- 
way.) 

Farry: Swing off the nightgown. Toss 
it high. (Ipa does so. Circle of flowers 
opens up and Iba steps out dressed as 
a scarlet tulip. HyYactnTH runs over 
to take her hand) 

HyYacintH: Now you’re a flower. Come 
out from your circle. 

Ipa: Oh, I’m a tulip, a red, red tulip. 

HyYacIntH: May I have this dance, my 
dear? 

Ipa: Will I know how? I’m so very new 
at being a tulip! 

HyYacInTH: Just watch us and soon 
you’ll know. 

Ist Be.u: But where is Butterfly? She 
leads our dance. 

2ND BELL: She’s never been late before. 

3rD Bex: She’s always here at my 
first tinkle. Maybe we should have 
rung louder. 

Hyactntu: I'll keep time while you 
bells ring. And daffodills, you blow 
your trumpets. Take your positions, 
we'll ring and blow a path for her. 

Farry: Yes, yes, ring and blow 
So our Butterfly will know 
The time is come, the time is here. 











The moon rides high, her beams send 
cheer 

Till morning brings another day. 

(Betts, Darropitits, HyYacinra 

make an aisle by door.) 

DaFropizs: Ter-ra-ter-ra, ter-ra-ter-ra. 

BELLS: Jingle, jangle, sway and peal, 
Sway and peal and jangle, jingle. 

ButrerrF.y (Calling off): I’m coming, 
I’m coming. (She enters, fluttering 
down the aisle made by the flowers.) 
I’m so sorry to be late. Have I kept 
you waiting long? 

Farry: Dear Butterfly, we have a new 
flower tonight, a visiting flower, a 
flower that will turn back into a little 
girl by morning. 

Butrerr.y: A new flower. Let me see. 
You were all here last night. (Sees 
Ipa) Oh, you must be the one. How 
lovely and fresh you are, my dear. 

Ipa (Dropping a curtsy): That must be 
because I’m so very new. I turned 
into a tulip only a moment ago. But 
haven’t I seen you before? Weren’t 
you flying around in my garden 
yesterday? I’m sure I saw you rest- 
ing on the pink primrose. 

ButrerF.y: Yes, I call on the primrose 
every day. You see, I used to be a 
primrose. 

Farry: She used to be the gayest 
dancer of us all. 

Ist DarropiL: And the saddest when 
she would have to go back to her 
roots in the morning. 

2np DarropiL: Every morning she 
would make a wish. 

Ist BELL: Every night she would make 
a wish. 

2np Beit: The very same wish each 
night and morning. 

Ipa: Did the Fairy hear her wish, and 


make it come true, just as she made 

mine come true? 

3rp Bei: Our Fairy heard her, and 
felt sorry for her, and now allows her 
to be free, to flit about the garden 
even in the daytime, just as we dance 
about at night. 

Ipa: Then butterflies used to be 
flowers? 

Butrerr.y: Of course. That is why 
we are so gayly colored, why we love 
the flowers, and why when we settle 
on them softly, gently, we look al- 
most like a flower. Now, follow me, 
and I will show you how to flutter. 

Hyacints (70 Ipa): Take my hand, 
and I will teach you. It’s quite 
easy. Here we go. (7'wo DarropiLs 
dance together, lst and 2NnD BELL, 
3rp Bey and Farry. In that order 
they follow Butrerriy and Hy- 
ACINTH and Ipa) 

ButrerF.y (Doing as she says): 
Flutter up, flutter down, _ 

Now turn and point (Points with 
right toe) then whirl around. 

Point to left and tap your toe. 

Sway high, sway low. 

Now we'll circle, come, let’s go. 
(They flutter and dip around the 
room following ButrerFiy who 
makes a big circle.) 

Hyacinta: Into the center we two go. 
(They do so while others join hands 
and form a ring around them) How do 
you like being a flower set free? 

Ipa: I didn’t dream it could be so much 
fun. I’ll smile so knowingly at you 
all when I see you in the garden in 
the morning. I’ll keep our secret. 

lst Bexu: It is morning now. See, the 
sky grows rosy. 

2nD Be: Ding dong. Ding dong. 













3rD Baw: It’s our morning, morning 








song. 

Beis and Hyacintu: Ding dong, ding 
dong. 

Darropits (Sadly): Ter-ra-ter-ra, ter- 
ra-ter-ra. 

ist Darropii: The dance is over, over 
for now. 

2np Darropit: Over until tonight. 
Then we'll be back. 

[pa: Will I see you then? 

Farry: Oh yes, we'll come here to 
dance tonight. And now it’s time for 
you to turn back into a little girl. 

BuTrerRFLY: Into your nightgown, 

hurry, hurry, for back into bed you 

must go. (Ist and 2nNpD BELLs put 
nightgown over Ipa’s head, and 3RpD 

BE. pulls it down. Darropixs throw 

back the covers, Ipa steps into bed, 





Characters 
Roppy Rassit 
Raccoon 
Scary Lizzarp 
Mr. SquirRREL 
Mrs. SquirRREL 
FreLtp Mouse 
BuLvuE JAY 
Wise Ow. 
Mrs. CHIPMUNK 
Two CaipMuNK CHILDREN 

Sertine: A clearing in the woods. 

At Rise: Raccoon is walking slowly 
across the stage. Scauy Lizarp sleeps 
almost unseen behind a fallen log. 
Roppy Rassrt runs in from left. 


Roddy’s Candy Bar 


by June Barr 


BuTrerRFLY and Farry cover her up 

and tuck her in) 

Hyacintu: Come, back to the garden, 
the bees and the clouds. 

Farry: Into a cowslip I will creep, and 
then to sleep, and then to sleep. 

ButrerFty: I’ll waken you, dear, 
when the moon rides high. Come, 
let us fly, let us fly. (She pauses by 
door as the flowers run past her and 

out.) 

And now it’s time to say good-bye. 

You’ll waken soon, and hard you'll 
try 

To know if this was a dream, or if it 
was true. 

(To audience) Will she ever find out? 
And will you? 

Will you? Will you? Will you? 

THE END 


Roppy: Raccoon! Wait, look what I 
have! (He waves candy bar.) 

Raccoon (Turning): What is it? 

Roppy: A candy bar. I earned it work- 
ing in the Beavers’ grocery store. 
Isn’t it a fine one? 

Raccoon (Licking his lips): It’s won- 
derful. Shall we eat it now? 

Roppy (Hesitating): We? 

Raccoon: Well, of course I took it for 
granted you would share with your 
best friend. But if you don’t want 
to — (Turns to go) 

Roppy: Wait! I'll share. I meant wo 
all the time, only — 

Raccoon (Turning back eagerly): Of 


course you did. I was only joking 
Shall I break it for you? 

Roppy: Oh, no. I can break it. Still — 
maybe it won’t come out even if I 
break it. I’d better cut it. (Takes 
pen knife from pocket and opens tt.) 

Raccoon (Going to fallen log): Here’s a 
good place to put it while you cut. 

Scaty Lizarp (Sitting up as they put 
candy on log): What’s the idea? 
(Yawns) You spoiled my nap in the 
sun. 

Roppy: Oh, we’re sorry, Sealy Lizard. 
We didn’t see you. You’re almost 
the color of the bark on the log. 

Raccoon: We just want to cut this 
piece of candy. 


Scaty Lizarp: Candy! Oh, I love 


candy! How nice of you to wake me 
up to share it! 

Roppy: Wh-what? 

Mr. SquirReE. (Appearing from bushes 


with Mrs. SquiRREL): Share what? 

Mrs. SquIRREL: May we have some 
too? What is it? 

Roppy: It’s only a small candy bar. 

Mrs. SqurirRE.: Oh, we love candy! 

Mr. SqurrRev: Are there nuts in it? 
(They examine the candy bar closely.) 

Roppy: I — I think so, but I haven’t 
tasted it yet. (Wistfully) 

Fretp Mouse (Appearing from behind 
fallen log): Tasted what? 

Raccoon: Our candy bar. 

Fretp Mouse (Squeaking): Candy! 
Oh, goody! May I have some too? 
Roppy: Well — this isn’t a very big 

piece of candy. 

Fretp Movse: Oh, but I won’t take 
much! I’m only a very small field 
mouse. I’ll just eat the crumbs that 
fall when you cut it. 


Buiue Jay (Entering left with much 
flapping of wings): Cut what? Cut 
what? 

Scaty Lizarp: We have a candy bar! 

Roppy: It’s my candy bar! I earned it 
working in the Beavers’ store! 

Fretp Mouse (Whimpering a little): 
But — but surely you want to share 
a few crumbs with your triends — 

Roppy (Looking at them all as they stare 
at him, watting): Well — well, of 
course I’m going to share it! Come 
on, we'll cut it now. (They gather 
around the log as Roppy puts the 
candy on the log) 

Mrs. Squrrre.: Oh, I do hope there 
are nuts in it! 

Scaty Lizarp: I love chocolate! 

BuivuE JAY: Go ahead, cut it! 

Roppy: Let’s see — how many of us 
are there? One — 

Raccoon (Counting impatiently): One! 
two, three, four, five, six. Six of us. 

Mrs. SquIRREL: Cut it into six pieces! 

Roppy (He has been counting silently): 
But — there are seven of us! 

Raccoon: I left out the Field Mouse. 
She says she only wants the crumbs 
that fall! 

Fretp Mouse (Eager to please): That’s 
all right! I love crumbs! 

Scary Lizarp (As Roppy still hesi- 
tates): Well, cut, it, cut it! 

Roppy: Six pieces — they'll be awfully 
small, won’t they? Scarcely a taste 
for anyone. 

Mrs. SquirreEL: Hmm. I might not 
even get a piece with a nut in it. 
Mr. SquirRe: Oh, how terrible that 

would be! 

Raccoon (Looking at the candy): It 
isn’t very big, is it? 





Sca.y Lizarp: Just big enough, really, 
to make three good pieces. 

Raccoon (Eagerly): Maybe just three 
of us should share it this time, and 
next time one of us gets something, 
the other three can have it! 

Roppy: What a wonderful idea! I’ll be 
one of three, of course. 

Raccoon: And I, because I’m his best 
friend in the whole woods! 

BLuE Jay: You! I’m his best friend! 
I’m the one who screams a warning 
when there’s danger! Listen! (Screams 
loudly) Hide! Hide! Danger! Hide! 
(Looks triumphantly at the others, who 
are covering their ears) There! Who 
is it that does that? Who is it? 

Raccoon: All right, all right! 
three, then. 

ScaLy Lizarp: Oh, no you don’t! You 
woke me up from a perfectly good 
nap, and I’m going to share in the 


We 


candy. 

Mr. SqurrRREL: Well, I don’t want to 
seem bold, but as a matter of fact, I 
often give warning, too, when some- 
thing is strange in the woods. (Calls 


loudly) Someone coming! Someone 
coming! Run away now, run, run, 
run!— Now. Who is it that does 
that? 

Mrs. SquirRRE.: He’s right. I certainly 
think we deserve some reward. 

KreLp Mouse: I’m the smallest. | 
think I should have the crumbs at 
least — 

Roppy: Well, J’m certainly going to 
have a piece of my very own candy! 

Bue Jay (Loudly): I’m going to have a 
piece too! (The others look at him, 
and all break into loud exclamations) 

Raccoon: So am I! 


Mr. SQurirREL: But I deserve it more 
than you do! 

Mrs. SqurirRE.: So do I! 

Sca.ty Lizarp: You woke me out of a 
sound nap! 

Fretp Mouse (Crying): I want the 
crumbs! 

BiuE JAy: No one deserves it more 
than I! 

Ow. (Entering sleepily): Here, here, 
what’s all the racket? I work 
nights, I have to get my sleep, you 
know! 

Roppy: I have a candy bar — I earned 
it at the Beavers’ grocery — 

Raccoon: And we all want a piece, but 
there are six of us, and the pieces 
would be too small! 

Scaty Lizarp: We could cut it in three 
pieces, but we can’t agree on who 
the three should be! 

Buus Jay: I should be one of them! 

Raccoon: So should I! 

Owt (Holding his head): Please, please! 

Roppy: You tell us what to do, Mr. 
Wise Old Owl. 

Mrs. SqurrRREL: Yes, you're so wise, 
Mr. Owl. 

BuveE Jay: If he leaves me out — 

Ow._: Hmmm. Six pieces would be 
rather a lot out of that small candy 
bar. And who could ever decide 
which three should have a piece! 

Buus Jay: I should be one! (Others 
start to retort, but Roppy motions to 
them to be qutet) 

Roppy: Wait! Mr. Owl is thinking! 
(Own, chin on hand, gazes up into 
space as they all watch eagerly) 

Ow: I have it! You can give the 
candy away! 

Roppy (Dismayed): Give it away! 





OrHeErs: Give it away! 

Roppy: But — I worked so hard for it. 

Buive Jay: I knew it! I knew he’d say 
something like this! 

Mrs. SquirRE.: Give it away, indeed! 

Roppy: Just a minute. Maybe — 
maybe he’s right. Let’s hear more 
about his idea. Mr. Wise Old Owl? 

Ow: I know you worked hard for the 
candy. But you worked hard to 
make all these good friends too, 
didn’t you? 

Roppy: Yes. 

Ow : You can’t keep both. If you eat 
the candy, they’ll all be hurt. If 
you cut it in six pieces, no one will 
have anything. If you choose two to 
share it with you, the others will be 
hurt. There’s only one answer. 


Give it away. 
Roppy (After a moment): You're right, 
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IK annual subscriber to Plays | 
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and receive the economical and 
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Mr. Wise Old Owl. (Turns to others) 
Don’t you agree? 

Orners: Oh, I guess so. Sure, I sup- 
pose. It’s all right with me. Go 
ahead. 

Roppy: I'll do it then! 

Ow : Fine. Now run away and let me 
finish my sleep. (Ezits) 

Raccoon: Whom will you give it to? 

BuveE Jay: I wish it could be me! 

Mrs. SQUIRREL: Well, it can’t! 

Scary Lizarp: Well, you can tell me 
about it later. I think P’ll— 
(Yawns) — finish my nap. (Lies 
down on log as others start away) 

Roppy: Oh, look, here comes Mrs. 
Chipmunk and here two children! 
I'll give it to them! Mrs. Chipmunk 
has a hard time feeding her children. 
Mrs. Chipmunk! 

Mrs. CarpmunK (Entering left, with 
her two children): Did you call me, 
Roddy Rabbit? 

Roppy: Here. I want to give you this 
candy bar. 

CxILDREN: Oh! Candy! 

Mrs. CurpmuNnkK: Oh, how wonderful! 
We'll have it for dessert! Say thank 
you, children! 

CHILDREN: Thank you, Roddy Rab- 
bit! We love candy! 

Mrs. CuipMuUNK: It was so nice of you 
to think of us! (To others) Isn’t he 
nice? 

Oruers: He certainly is. 

Roppy (Highly pleased): Oh, cut it 
out! Come on, let’s go into the deep 
woods! 

Cxorvus: Fine! Let’s go! 

Mrs. CuipmunkK (As they exit, left): 
Goodbye, and thanks again! Come. 
children, we'll have a fine supper! 


THE END 
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Part Four 





Production Notes 





Mom’s Perrect Day 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mother wears a hat 
when she enters. Charlie wears coveralls. 
Properties: Newspaper, small white box, two 

ego hes bags of ceries, dress box 
containing fancy evening dress, box con- 
taining large bottle of perfume, hat box 
containing e hat with feathers, large 
carton, two light-colored dining chairs. 
Setting: The Dixon living room. There is 
door at right leading outside. Against the 
left wall are a radio and a small table with a 
telephone on it. There is a sofa upstage 
center, and comfortable chairs at right and 
left. Accompanying tables, lamps and 
smaller chairs complete the furnishings. 
Lighting: No special eifects. 


Tue Jupeer’s Diary 
Civaractere: 5 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Doug 
wears an Army uniform. The three children 
can wear jeans and shirts. Laura has a 
pocketbook. 


Properties: Civil War relics, including Union 
and Confederate flags, maps, guns, books, 
canteens, of uniforms, etc.; list; old- 
fashioned bonnet; two new forage caps, one 
blue and one gray; lunch box containing 
thermos and bes Pa for Bingo; diary; 
quilt; newspaper; Testament. 

— by peg sawn. At right is , dress- 
maker ot mayer store dummy 
dressed in Civil War costume. Near the 
dummy is a doughtray or kitchen work 
table. (If a table is used, some provision 
must be made so that the diary can be 
hidden. A drawer in the table would serve 
this purpose.) At left is a small table. 
Several chairs are placed around the room, 
and the relics are displayed on two or three 
long tables running across the upstage wall. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Wnuo’s Ovp-FasHIoNnED 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Susan wears a 
beanie hat “—_ hy “y= Yonge en- 
ters wearing a light coat, Grandpa, carrying 
a hat. At the end of the play Tommy has 
on a new long pants suit. 

Properties: Ne per, blankets, model air- 
p 


plane, album of records (including “Turkey 
in the Straw’’). 





Setting: A living room. There are entrances at 
right and left. There is a sofa against the 
right wall and a record player against the 
left wall. At left and right of center are 
large easy chairs. Near the chair at left is a 
small table with a sewing bag on it. Up- 
stage, other chairs with tables and lamps 
complete the furnishings of the room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Mysterious STRANGER 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. Bernice wears an 
apron. Mr. and Mrs. Lister wear hats and 


coats when they leave. The officers wear 
uniforms. 


Properties: Magnifying glass, paper, plaid 
cap, false beard, briefcase, stalk of celery, 
tray of sandwiches covered with napkin, 
ane, box of chocolates, paper knife, 
books, small valise containing = slippers, 
blue sock, toothbrush with blue handle, 
rags, and papers. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
A sofa, chairs, a table or two and a desk 
furnish the room. On the desk are the tele- 
phone, and some books and papers. Lamps 
are placed around the room, and there are 
some magazines on the table. Door at up- 
stage center leads to reception hall and 
upper stairway. The door at upstage right 
leads to the rest of the house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Retucrant Guost 

Characters: 10 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. With the exception 
of Emily, all of the girls wear everyday 
dresses. Emily is aegeee ina shunt. chien 
Blake wears a pale blue bathrobe. Her 
head is wrapped with a white towel, and her 
face is dabbed with cold cream. Mrs. Allen 
also wears a bathrobe, and has glasses. 

Properties: Flashlights. 
Setting: An attic room in an old house. Old 
chairs shrouded in sheets, boxes, and other 
large objects are piled around the sides of 
the room. At left is a small table, and a box 
containing china. A door at right leads to 
the attic stairway. A large window at cen- 
ter opens out on a small porch. Beyond the 
window should be a backdrop of tree tops 
and night sky. (If there is no center en- 
trance, the window may be at right.) 









ldgeine: When the curtain rises, a beam of 

ight should come through the window. 
When Miss Blake first enters, a green light 
should go on off right so that it shines on 
her. When Miss Blake touches the light 
switch, the whole room should become 
dimly lit. 


Memoriat Day FoR THE BLUE AND GRAY 

Characters: 3 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Dress of the Civil War period. The 
girls wear long skirts, and the boys may 
wear overalls. 

Properties: Flowers. Some of the flowers are 
already made up into wreaths and bouquets 
others are loose. At least two bunches of 
roses are needed. 

Setting: The lawn outside the Hamilton home. 
The only furnishings necessary are stools 
placed downstage and surrounded by the 
flowers. Shrubs and other plants may be 
placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Crrcus PARADE 
Characters: 9 male; 4 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: The circus people wear appropriate 
costumes. The policeman wears a uniform. 
The cther characters wear everyday dress. 


Properties: Balloons, flags, marbles, pocket- 
book and money for Susan, silver pin. 








PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... 


>If you are a subscriber you may ob- 

tain additional copies of any of the 
lays published in PLAYS for use 
- members of the cast. 

By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

«>We can supply you with coples of 
ow from both current and past 

es. 


Each playbook costs only 20 cents. 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


























Setting: A street. A rope is stretched across 
part of the stage at upstage right. A back- 
drop of trees and buildings may be used. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Turee WIsHES FOR MoTHER 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The animals can wear appropriate 
costumes, or simply parts of a costume 
(Squirrel, a bush tail; Rabbit, long ears; 
Rot in, wings). The Fairy is dressed in 
white and carries a wand. Other characters 
wear everyday dress. 

Properties: Storybook, hoop covered * with 
colored paper, mirror. 

Setting: A garden. The backdrop may show 
trees, shrubs and flowers, and a hill in the 
distance at right. Upstage center is a large 
tree. There are two garden chairs, one on 
either side of the tree. There are entrances 
at left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Litre IDA AND THE FLOWERS 


Characters: 10 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother wears everyday clothing. 
Little Ida has a nightgown pulled over her 
scarlet tulip costume. The other char- 
acters wear fanciful costumes suggesting 
their roles. 


Properties: Large book for Mother, bells, 
trumpets. 


Setting: All that is required is a bed and chair. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Roppy’s Canpy Bar 
Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: All of the characters should wear 


costumes, or parts of costumes, suggesting 
the animals they represent. 


Properties: Candy bar, pen knife. 


Setting: A backdrop of trees may be used, and 
shrubs may be placed around the stage. At 
center is a fallen log. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


—" 
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Part Five 








Index to Plays and Authors 


Ptays — VoLumME XI 
1951 — 1952 


Issues are designated as followe: O, October; N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr, 
March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For ex- 
ample, 0-14 means page 14 of the October issue. (Radio plays are indicated by *.) 


— 





For Junior and Senior High 


Admiral's Daughter, The, Marjorie Paradis, J-1 

Allred, Joan and Pearl, Society Page, Mr-1 

Andersson, Donald and Sid Dimond, The Cross of 
Gold*, 0-69; The Mayflower Compact*, N-71 

Author of Liberty, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


« 


Bell of Dolores, The, Camilla Campbell, O-17 
Best Policy, The, Helen Louise Miller, F-1 
Book a Day, A, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, N-58 


Campbell, Camilla, The Bell of Dolores, 0-17 
Case for Mrs. Hudson, A, John Murray, A-1 
Case of the Silent Caroler, The, Helen Louise Miller, 


D-1l 

Christmas Recaptured, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, D- 

Cross of Gold, The*, Donald Andersson and Sid 
Dimond, 0-69 


Deming, Dorothy, Segeeshin, 0-62 
Dias, Earl J., Visitor to Gettysburg, F-30 
ieee and Donald Andersson. See Andersson, 


do 

DuBois, Graham, Every Dey Is Thanksgiving, N-11; 
The Road to Bethlehem, D-11; The Glory and the 
Dream, F-12; St. Patrick Saves the Day, Mr-38; 
The Good Egg, A-20 


Every Day Is Thanksgiving, Graham DuBois, N-11 


Fabre's Little World, John Murray, Mr-17 

Family Affair, A, Muriel Ward, N-21 

Field of Honor, The, George Hamilton, F-21 : 
Flair for Fashion, A, Marguerite Kreger Phillipe, O-1 
Forest of Arden, The, Elizabeth George Speare, A-14 


Glory and the Dream, The, Graham DuBois, F-12 
Good Egg, The, Graham DuBois, A-20 


Hamilton, George, The Field of Honor, F-21 

Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, If We Only Could 
Cook, N-1; A Book a Dav, N-58; Christmas Re- 
captured, b-20; Author o' Liberty, J-20; Who's 

_ Old-Fashioned, My-21 

Homework, Helen Louise Miller, Mr-85 





lf We Only Could Cook, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, N-1 


SS 


Judge's Diary, The, Helen Louise Miller, My-10 


King of the Golden River, The*, (Ruskin), Eleanore 
Leuser, J-71 


Leuser, Eleanore, The King of the Goldea River*, 
(Ruskin), J-71 


McQueen, Noel, and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Mayflower Compact, The*, Donald Andersson and 
8id Dimond, N-71 

Miller, Helen Louise, The Soft-Hearted Ghost, 0-10; 
The Case of the Silent Caroler, D-1; The Best Policy, 
F-1; Say It With Flowers, F-85; Homework, Mr-85; 
What's Cookin’?, A-67; The Judge’s Diary, My-10 

Mom's Perfect Day, Edrie Pendleton, My-1 

Murray, John, Will-O’-Wisp, J-8; Fabre’s Little World, 
Mr-17; A Case for Mrs. Hudson, A-1 


Paradis, Marjorie, The Admiral’s Daughter, J-1 

Pendleton, Edrie, Mom’s Perfect Day, My-1 

Phillips, Marguerite Kreger, A Flair for Paabine, 0-1; 
Violets for Christmas, D-32 


Road to Bethlehem, The, Graham DuBois, D-11 


St. Patrick Saves the Day, Graham DuBois, Mr-28 
Salesmanship, Dorothy Deming, O-62 

Say It With Flowers, Helen Louise Miller, F-85 
Shore, Maxine, Watch Out for Aunt Hattie, Mr-28 
Society Page, Joan and Pear! Allred, Mr-1 
Soft-Hearted Ghost, The, Helen Louise Miller, 0-10 
Speare, Elizabeth George, The Forest of Arden, A-14 


Treasure Island*, (Stevenson), Marjorie Ann York, 


fandé 


Viele for Christmas, Marguerite Kreger Phillipe, 
Visitor to Gettysburg, Earl J. Dias, F-30 


Ward, Muriel, A Family Affair, N-21 

Watch Out for Aunt Hattie, Maxine Shore, Mr-28 

What's Cookin’?, Helen Louise Miller, A-67 

Who's Old-Fashioned?, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
een, My-21 

Wi -O’-Wisp, John Murray, J-8 


Weph, Moriente Ann, Treasure Island*, (Stevenson), 





For Intermediates 


Abe's Winkin’ Eye, Aileen Fisher, F-39 
Asbrand, Karin, Pottery Lane, J-42 


Bow to the Queen, J. G. Colson, A-47 

Brave Little Indian Brave, Rose M. Holler, A-36 

Bright Stream, Mary Thurman Pyle, Mr-55 

Brydon, Margaret Wylie and Esther Ziegler, The Re- 
uctant Ghost, My-42 


Christmas Sampler, The, Eleanore Leuser, D-57 
Colson, J. G., Bow to the Queen, A-47 


Election Day in the U. 8. A., Deborah Newrnan, N-35 


Fisher, Aileen, Abe's Winkin’ Eye, F-39 
Frightful Forest, The, John M. Sumner, 0-40 


Ghost Walks Tonight, The, Jessie Nicholson, 0-27 
Gordon, Celia, The Way to the Inn, D-53 


Handwriting on the Wall, The, Lawrence Wight, F-58 

Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, Junction Santa 
Claus, D-43 

Holler, Rose M., Brave Little Indian Brave, A-36 


Johnny Did Try, Marguerite Kreger Philli 
Junction Santa Claus, Mildred Hark an 
Queen, D-43 


Mr-48 
Noel Me- 


King in the Kitchen, The, Margaret E. Slattery, Mr-62 
Leuser, Eleanore, The Christmas Sampler, D-57 


MacLellan, Esther, and Catherine V. Schroll, Ship's 
Boy to the Indies, 0-35; Pilgrims and Pebbles, N-40 

McQueen, Noel, and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Memorial Day for the Blue and Gray, Deborah New- 
man, My-48 

Mysterious Stranger, The, Jessie Nicholson, My-32 


Newman, Deborah, Election Day in the U. 8. A., N-35; 
Thanks to the Indians, N-44; Memorial Day for the 
Blue and Gray, My-48 

Nicholson, Jessie, The Ghost Walks Tonight, 0-27; 
Sugar and Spice, J-48; Valentine Stardust, F-50 
The Mysterious Stranger, My-32 


Panic in the Palace, Martha Swintz, J-33 

Patchwork Princess, The, Margaret E. Slattery, A-30 

Phillips, Marguerite Kreger, Johnny Did Try, Mr-48 

Pilgrims and Pebbles, Esther MacLellan and Catherine 
. Schroll, N-40 

Pottery Lane, Karin Asbrand, J-42 

Pyle, Mary Thurman, Bright Stream, Mr-55 


Reluctant Ghost, The, Margaret Wylie Brydon and 
Esther Ziegler, My-42 


Schroll, Catherine V., and Esther MacLellan. 
MacLellan, Esther 

Ship’s Boy to the Indies, 
Catherine V. Schroll, 0-35 

Slat , Margaret E., The King in the Kitchen, Mr-62; 
The Patchwork Princess, A-30 

Sugar and Spice, Jessie Nicholson, J-48 

Sumner, John N., The Frightful Forest, 0-40 

Swints, Martha, Panic in the Palace, J-33 


See 
Esther MacLellan and 


Thanks to the Indians, Deborah Newman, N-44 
Twelve Days of Christmas, The, Doris Wright, D-62 


Valentine Stardust, Jessie Nicholson, F-50 


Way to the Inn, The, Celia Gordon, D-53 
Wight, Lawrence, The Handwriting on the Wall, F-58 
Wright, Doris, The Twelve Days of Christmas, D-62 


See 


Sage, Esther, and Margaret Wylie Brydon. 
rydon, Margaret Wylie 


For Primary Grades 


April Fool Surprise, An, June Barr, A-59 
Attic Treasure, Jean Gould, F-81 


Barr, June, An April Fool Surprise, A-59; Roddy’s 
Candy Bar, My-63 
Bennett, Rowena, The First Easter Eggs, A-55 


Christmas Tree Surprise, The, Deborah Newman, D-73 
Cireus Parade, Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. 
Schroll, My-52 


Dancing Children, The, Alice Very, 0-55 
Deming, Dorothy, The Mermaid Club, N-52; First Aid 
First, N-56 


First Aid First, Dorothy Deming, N-56 
First Easter Eggs, The, Rowena Bennett, A-55 


Gordon, Celia, Models for Health, J-67 
Gould, Jean, Thanksgiving Is for Everybody, N-49; 
Attic Treasure, F-81; The Seven Little Seeds, Mr-69 


Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, Nursery Rhyme 
Diet, 0-50; Three Wishes for Mother, My-55 


Jack's Friends, Claribel Spamer, J-64 
Kachoo, Deborah Newman, J-61 


Lee, Sylvia, The Whirlwind Comes, O-58; Spring 
Secrets, Mr-80 

Lincoln's Buckskin Breeches, Marjorie Ann York, F-74 

Little February, Claribel Spamer, F-79 

Little Ida and the Flowers, Edith Ormandy, My-60 


MacLellan, Esther and Catherine V. Schroll, Umbrella 
Magic, J-56; Circus Parade, My-52 

McQueen, Noel, and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Mermaid Club, The, Dorothy Deming, N-52 

Message of the Hearts, The, Deborah Newman, F-70 

Miller, Helen Louise, Santa Claus for President, D-66 

Models for Health, Celia Gordon, J-67 


Naming of the Flowers, The, Marjorie Ann York, Mr-73 

Newman, Deborah, The Christmas Tree Surprise, D-73; 
Kachoo, J-61; The Message of the Hearts, F-70 

Nursery Rhyme Diet, Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 
Queen, 0-50 

waster, Carolyn F., Red Riding Hood and the Wolf, 


Ormandy, Edith, Little Ida and the Flowers, My-60 


Pendleton, Edrie, The Santa Claus Parade, D-70 
Pop-up Books, The, Claribel Spamer, N-68 


ies Hans Hood and The Wolf, Carolyn F. Nutter, 


Roaring March Lion, The, Lucille Streacker, Mr-78 
Roddy’s Candy Bar, June Barr, My-63 


Santa Claus for President, Helen Louise Miller, D-66 

Santa Claus Parade, The, Edrie Pendleton, D-70 

Schroll, Catherine V., and Esther Maclellan. Se 
Mactellan, Esther 

Seven Little Seeds, The, Jean Gould, Mr-69 

Spamer, Claribel, e Pop-up Books, N-68; Jack's 
Friends, J-64; Little February, F-79 

Spring Secrets, Sylvia , Mr-80 

Streacker, Lucille, The Roaring March Lion, Mr-78 

Jhaningiving Is for Everybody, Jean Gould, N-49 

Three Wishes for Mother, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, My-55 


Umbrella Magic, Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. 
Schroll, y-56 


Very, Alice, The Dancing Children, 0-55 
Whirlwind Comes, The, Sylvia Lee, 0-58 


York, Marjorie Ann, Lincoln’s Buckskin Breeches, 
F-74; The Naming of the Flowers, Mr-73 


Ship's B 


The Patch 
The Relue 
Roddy’s C 
St. Patrick 
Say It Wit 









Subject Index 


PLtays — Vo.tume XI 
1951 — 1952 











Key: JH, Junior and Senior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary; * radio ne Issues are designated as follows: O, 
October; N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr, March; A, April; My, ay. The numbers 
attached to these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For example, 0-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 
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9 atch Out for Aunt Hattie, ), Mr-28 
CE a AAC 
ne The Fanaie Shee. (P), N-68 o's Old-Fashioned?, (JH), My-21 
WriuiaM Jenntnos Bryan COMMENCEMENT 
The Cross of Gold*, 0-69 Who's Old-Fashioned?, (JH), My-21 
ing 
-74 
CAREER Easter 
A Flair for Fashion, (JH), O-1 (Dress Designing) The First Easter E P), A-55 
ells Salesmanship, (JH), 0-62 (Selling) The Good Egg, rh ), Aes - 
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The Way to the Inn, (1), D-53 
y-60 
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Curistopuer Cotumaus The Soft-Hearted Ghost, (JH), 0-10 
Ship's Boy to the Indies, (I), 0-35 The Ghost Walks Tonight, (I), 0-27 
Nutter, 
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n. Bow to the Queen, (I), A-47 The Mermaid Club, (P), N-52 
re Case of the we Cornet (JH), D-1 Models for Health, (P), J-67 
ristmas Recaptured, , D- ; " 
. Jack's Every Day Is Thankagiving, (JH), N-11 Nursery Rhyme Diet, (P), 0-50 
A Family Affair, (JH), N-21 
A Flair for Fashion, (JH), Q-1 
{r-78 The Frightful Forest, (I), 0-40 
a Re corte ae HD: OF ere m 
e Handwriting on the Wall, (I), F- ; ¥ r : 
nd Nol B iomework, (JH), Mr.85 satin of Sivaty, (JH), J-20 (Declaration of I 
i We Only Could Cook, (JH), N-1 The Bell of Dolores, (JH), 0-17 (Mexican Revolution) 
nerine V. 7 aay Did Try, (I), Mr-48 Bright Stream, (I), Mr-55 (Pocahontas) 


ng in the Kitchen, (JH), Mr-62 * 
Moar ete Den OED beet The Cross of Gold*, 0-69 


y- 
The Mysterious Stranger, (I), My-32 
Panic in the Palace, i. 5-33 

he Patchwork Princess, (I), A-30 
Roddy Can Ben) ree 

y's y Bar, (P), 

8t. Patrick Saves the De ? Gr, Mr-38 Hotpars 
Say It With Flowers, Gb, -85 See under Specific Holiday 


illiam Jennings Bryan) 
The Mayflower Compact*, N-71 (Pilgri 
Visitor to Gettysburg, (JH), F-30 (Gettysburg Address) 
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INDIANS 


Brave Little Indian Brave, (I), A-36 
The Dancing Children, (P), 0-55 


Tuomas JEFFERSON 
Author of Liberty, (JH), J-20 


Lecenps, FaRLEes AND Farny Taras 
Bow to the Queen, (I), A-47 
The Dancing Children, (P), 0-55 
Little Ida and the Flowers, (P), \ ly -60 
Red Riding Hood and the Wolf, (P), A-62 


ArpnanamM LINCOLN 
Abe's Winkin’ Eye, (I), F-39 
The Glory and the Dream, (JH), F-12 
Lincoln's Buckskin Breeches, (P), F-74 
Visitor to Gettysburg, (JH), F-30 


LITERATURE 
The Forest of Arden, (JH), A-14 
The King of the Golden River*, J-71 
Treasure Island*, A-77 


Memoria Day 


The Ju ‘s Diary, (JH), My-10 
Memoria! Day for the Blue and Gray ,(I), My-48 


Moruer’s Day 


Mom's Perfect Day, (JH), My-1 
Three Wishes for Mother, (P), My-55 


MyYsTeRIgEs 


A Case for Mrs. Hudson, (JH), A-! 
The Mysterious Stranger, (I), My-32 
Will-O'-Wisp, (7H), J-8 


PaTRIOTIC 
See under Historical, Specific Holiday’or Person 


POCORANTAS 


Bright Stream, (I), Mr-55 


Rapro Piays 
The Cross of Gold, 0-68 
The King of the Golden River, J-71 
The Mayflower Compact, N-71 
Treasure Island, A-77 


Joun RvusKIN 
The King of the Golden River*, J-71 





Sarerr 


See under Health and Safety 


Sr. Paraicn’s Dar 
St. Patrick Saves the Day, (JH), Mr-38 


Scrzmnor 
Fabre's Little World, (JH), Mr-17 


SEASONAL 
Jack's Friends, (P), J-67 (Winter) 
Little February, (P), F-79 (February 
Little Ida and the Flowers, (P), My (Spring) 
The Naming of the Flowers, (P), Mr-73 (Spring) 
The Roaring March Lion, (P), Mr-78 (March) 
The Seven Little Seeds, (P), Mr-69 (Spring) 
8 ne Secrets, (P), Mr-80 (Spring) 
The Thirlwind Comes, (P), O-58 (Fall) 


WriuiaM SHAKESPEARE 
The Forest of Arden, (JH), A-14 


Stamp CoLLectine 
Johnny Did Try, (I), Mr-48 


Rorgrt Lours Stevensomw 
Treasure Island*, A-77 


THANKSGIVING 
Every Day Is Thanksgiving, (JH), N-11 
If We Only Could Cook, (JH), N-1 
The Mayflower Compact*, N-71] 
Pilgrims and Pebbles, (I), N-40 
Thanks to the Indians, (I), N-44 
Thanksgiving Is for Everybody, (P), N-49 


TOLERANCE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
The Bell of Dolores, (JH), O-17 
Every Day Is Thanksgiving, (JH), N-11 
Junction Santa Claus, (I), D-43 
Thanksgiving Is for Everybody, (P), N-49 
Santa Ges br President, (P), D-66 


VaLENTINE’s Dar 
The Message of the Hearts, (P), F-70 
Say It With Flowers, (JH), F-85 
Valentine Stardust, (I), F-50 


Vorine 
Election Day in the U. 8. A., (I), N-35 


Groner Wasuineron 
Attic Treasure, (P), F-81 
The Best Policy, (JH), F-i 
The Field of Honor, (JH), F-21 
The Handwriting on the Wall, (I), F-58 
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PLAYS for Special Occasions in MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in 


this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for 


celebration of the following events: 


National Music Week 
BoNNIE ANNIE (Radio Play) 
NAMEs OF NOTE (Radio Play) 
RuHapsopy IN BuvE (Radio Play 
Tue Basy Likep GREENSLEEVES (Intermediates 


ceovccced April, 
eee Octobe T, 
. . December, 


May lith . . . Mother’s Day 


Moruer’s Apron Srrines (Junior and Senior High) 
Mom’s A GranpMa Now (Junior and Senior High) 
Tue Lire ror | oruer (Junior High and Senior High) 
Man-Trap FoR Moruer (Junior and Senior High)... . 
Tut REvo.LtT or Mama (Junior and Senior High). . 
A Surprise ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 
A Marine ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High) 
To Moruer witn Love (Junior and Senior High) 
THREE CHEERS FOR Moruer (Junior and Senior High). . . 
Moruer’s Bia Day (Junior and Senior High). 
Moruer’s Day Orr anp ON (Intermediates) . 
Moruer Saves Her Day (Intermediates) . 
A Prize ror Moruer (Intermediates) 
Moruer’s ApMrIrers (Intermediates) . 
tosEs FOR Moruer (Primary Grades) 
A PRESENT FOR Moruer (Primary Grades) 
No-Moruer Lanp (Primary Grades) SR eee ee ee ee 
. 

May 30th . . . Memorial Day 
A Day To RemMemsBer (Junior and Senior High) 
Part-Time Hero (Junior and Senior High) 
Tue Prnxk Parasou (Junior and Senior High). . 
Trey Banish Our ANGER (Junior and Senior High) 
Guest or Honor (Junior and Senior High) 
So Sunes A Goop Deep (Junior and Senior High) 
See THe Parape (Intermediates) 


Arbor Day 


[In Honor or Trees (Primary Grades) 
Forest Fantasy (Intermediates) 
Tur Trees Go ro Scuoor (Primary Grades) 


Commencement 
Tue Moon Keeps SHininG (Junior and Senior High) 
Tue OvutraGoine TIDE. 
To You THe TorcH.......... 
Tue Pace To BEGIN......... 
ALUMNI DINNER....... 
Mince RinGs THE BELL. 
GRADUATION PRESENT. . . 
Doctor’s DAUGHTER....... 
CAVES OF THE EARTH.... 


Vay, 


April, 

ere May, 
May, 
ths wwe May, 
...May, 
ee May, 
an .. May, 
ieee oe 
‘et were May, 
.May, 

woos ses 
seal May, 


wees atin May, 


May, 
May, 
December, 


1948 
1946 

os 
1944 
1944 


1951 


, 1950 
, 1949 


1948 
1947 
1943 
1944 
1944 
19465 
1946 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1951 
1948 
1949 


1950 
1947 
1944 


, 1945 


1945 


, 1946 


1947 


1951 
1944 
1943 


, 1951 


1950 


1948 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 
scribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 20c each. To eliminate 
bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 


quantities. When ordering, p 


lease give name under which subscription ts listed. (NOTE: 


The price of 20c per play does not include a complete issue of the magazine but is the cost of 


single plays only.) 


PLAYS, INC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








